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HENRY MORGENTHAU 


Chapters from his autobiography, ‘‘All in a Life-Time’”, begin in the current number and will continue in 

succeeding numbers of the WorLD’s Work. Mr. Morgenthau has not only known many of the most out- 

standing characters, but he has also been a principal actor in some of the most dramatic episodes of American 
political and business life 
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N HIS speech at the unveiling of the Bolivar 
monument, President Harding promised 
tocallaconference to discuss the limitation 
of armaments. In his letter to Mr. 
Mondell concerning the Borah resolution, 

President Harding said that the State Depart- 
ment had been taking some preliminary steps 
toward such a conference. Behind this policy 
of the President is an overwhelming prepon- 
derance of American sentiment. Congress 
voices this feeling accurately. It is anxious 
for the early calling of such a conference. 

The Borah resolution requested the Presi- 
dent to call together representatives of Great 
Britain, Japan, and the United States, to make 
plans for limiting the naval programmes of 
these three countries. In order to form a 
basis for such limitation, an understanding 
—not an agreement—concerning the policies 
of all three countries in the Pacific would be 
necessary. It is for this reason that the British 
and Colonial statesmen have put off the 
renewal of the Anglo-Japanese treaty until such 
a conference meets. The results of the con- 
ference should make an Anglo-Japanese treaty 
unnecessary. 

The British and Colonial premiers have 
welcomed the idea of an agreement for a naval 
holiday with us. The Japanese have likewise 
welcomed it. The American people want it. 
It is the greatest opportunity before the pres- 






ent Administration, and a task as easy of accom- . 
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plishment as it is important, since Congress is 
entirely committed to the idea. 

A competition in naval building is now in 
progress. It will continue and grow unless an 
agreement is reached to prevent it. If it con- 
tinues, it will lead to suspicion, distrust, and, in 
the long run, to war. If it continues, all hope 
of economy in our domestic finance is gone. 

An agreement for the limitation of naval 
expenses is the keynote of our relations with 
the world, and the keynote of any policy of 
economy and domestic readjustment. It is 
the most important fact on the horizon of our 
Government, and the public here and all over 
the world looks eagerly to Mr. Harding to take 
early, vigorous, and successful action toward 
the accomplishment of such an agreement. 

The United States is now the most power- 
ful country in the world. We have the 
largest stake in the present industrial system 
of capitalism. We have the greatest stake in 
the maintenance of representative govern- 
ment. We have the greatest power and, 
therefore, the greatest responsibility in the 
world. President Wilson tried to accept this 
responsibility by the creation of a League of 
Nations. The Republican Party’s position 
against this solution was endorsed by the 
country. But the problem still remains. 


The naval limitation conference is the first 
practical step in sight toward the beginning of 
a solution. 
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ALBERT D. LASKER 
Appointed by President Harding to head the United States Shipping Board at a time of crisis in its affairs, 
Mr. Lasker has an established reputation as a business organizer, and it is his announced purpose to “end 
incompetence and make of the Shipping Board a business institution ” 





Photo-Crafters 


FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 


Recently elected president of the University of the State of New York and State Commissioner of Educa- 

tion. In thus assuming one of the most important educational posts in the country, Dr. Graves comes into 

direct official relationship not only with the school system of New York State, including Cornell University, 
but also with American institutions in Turkey, Syria, and China 
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S. PARKER GILBERT, JR. 
Nominated by President Harding for the newly created post of Under Secretary of the Treasury, a good 
precedent for the establishment of permanent under-secretaries of our government, Mr. Gilbert served 
as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury under the previous Democratic Administration 
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HUGO W. KOEHLER 
Lieutenant-Commander, U.S. Navy, sent by the Government to Russia in 1919 to observe, he was with 
Denikin and Wrangel, and traveled within the Bolshevist lines for hundreds of miles, having this experience 
as background for his optimistic picture of the Russian Revolution [See page 409] 
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LOUIS T. McFADDEN 


Chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the House of Representatives, who is in favor 
of giving non-voting seats in Congress to members of the Cabinet [See page 401] 








The Pressure of the Times on the Religion 
of Protection 


CCORDING to Mr. Fordney’s esti- 
A mates, the tariff schedules which he 
presented to the House are somewhat 
lower than the Payne-Aldrich schedules which 
did so much to wreck Mr. Taft’s Administra- 
tion. Mr. Fordney’s bill is nearer on a level 
with the rates of the Dingley bill which also 
brought trouble to the Republican Party, al- 
though not with such fatal results as attended 
the Payne-Aldrich measure. The pressure of 
events forces even so ardent a protectionist as 
Mr. Fordney to realize that the old Republican 
formula of “the higher the better,”’ is no longer 
applicable. He gives amusing evidence of the 
fact that his mind is not altogether easy about 
the unfailing wisdom of high schedules. He 
does not with pride and precedent call the wool 
duties, ‘Schedule K,” as of old. They appear 
modestly under the less familiar title of ‘“Sched- 
ule I].”’ Mr. Fordney inferentially even admits 
the ineptness of a high tariff to our present 
conditions. The bill, as he presented it, had a 
provision authorizing the President to reduce 
the schedules 20 per cent. in favor of any coun- 
try which would grant us a similar favor. 
In other words, he is willing to take down some 
of the bars against foreign goods entering the 
United States in return for favorable conditions 
for our exports. By going a step farther and 
beginning the bargaining with a low tariff, 
he might not only more easily get the reduc- 
tions abroad he hopes to obtain by this provi- 
sion, but he might even obviate the retaliation 
of high duties against us, which his tariff is 
designed to provoke. 

He infers that his bill may provoke such 
retaliation by providing an antidote for it. 
If the other countries should adopt higher 
tariff schedules toward us than he provides 
toward them, Mr. Fordney’s bill has a pro- 
vision to meet them. His bill empowers the 
President in that case to retaliate against their 
retaliation against our high schedules—in 
other words to inaugurate a tariff war. The 
history of Germany and Austria furnishes the 
best examples of the profits of tariff wars. 

By cajolery on the one hand and threats of 
tariff war on the other, Mr. Fordney wishes us 
to force as many of our goods upon the world 
as ‘possible, while, at the same time, keeping 
as much of the world’s goods as possible out of 
our own markets. 
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If we should add to this policy a suit of shin- 
ing armor to be properly rattled when some 
recalcitrant country wishes to protect its 
markets as we do ours, we should have pretty 
much all the equipment and the philosophy 
underlying the Kaiser’s commercial expansion. 
If we persist in this conception, we might 
in time acquire the same popularity overseas 
that the German had. 

This tariff measure which has been submitted 
to the House is not only bad international 
politics, it is stupid business. There is plenty 
of production going on in the United States 
now to supply the domestic demand, and 
supply what foreign orders we can get as well. 
What are we going to do with our surplus 
productive capacity, now idle? It is generally 
accepted that we must use it for foreign trade, 
that is, let the idle factories make something 
and swap it for foreign goods. In the simplest 
terms, that is the solution. In the face of 
that, Mr. Fordney intends so to tax this ex- 
change as to make it difficult if not impossible. 
The difficulties inherent in the situation are 
already so great that our foreign trade is in a 
desperate plight. To add a high tariff to the 
present more than sufficient obstacles is a rash 
experiment. 

The tendency of such a tariff as Mr. Fordney 
proposes, would be to perpetuate the idleness 
of our surplus producing capacity, add to the 
present industrial stagnation, and prevent the 
growth of American business. When the con- 
sumption of manufactured articles is greater 
in a country than the production of those 
articles, an embargo or a high tariff restraining 
trade from abroad will give the home producer 
the whole market. But when the producer 
already makes more than the home market will 
take, a stone wall around that market will not 
make it any larger. It will only induce the 
other countries to put a similar stone wall 
around their markets. 

There are two major lines of policy open to 
us. The first is to go upon the assumption 
that in most things that we produce at all we 
can compete with the world. This means a 
low tariff, more imports, and more exports. 

The other course which Mr. Fordney recom- 
mends is to go on the assumption that we can 
not compete. This means a high tariff and 
less foreign trade. And this means that our 
surplus capacity will tend to lie idle. 

The country is earnestly engaged in two 
main problems, reducing the cost of living and 
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building up an export trade. A high tariff 
is designed to retard the efforts in both direc- 
tions. 

Mr. Fordney’s bill is a defensive position, 
marked out for a stand by the retreating army 
of protection. If public apathy or approbation 
give them the slightest encouragement, they 
will dig in on this line. It is highly important, 
therefore, that every individual and every 
business should voice a protest against this 
measure. 


Who Wants a High Tariff ? 


HE main supporters of the protective 

tariff have been those manufacturers 

whose chief, if not sole, business wasin the 
domestic market. For most of our history our 
domestic market would consume more manu- 
factured goods than we could make. As long 
as this was the condition the higher the tariff, 
the more the American manufacturer could 
charge without fear of foreign competition. 
But that condition no longer exists. American 
manufacturers are now more interested in for- 
eign markets and the revival of industry than 
in a protective tariff. There are exceptions 
such as the dye industry, the American Woolen 
Company, and a few others, but American in- 
dustry in general did not send its representa- 
tives to Washington to beg tariff favors as of 
yore. 

As this support begins to fail, the protection- 
ists turn to the farmers. They offer a tariff on 
cattle, on meat, on wheat and flour, on peanuts 
and hogs to protect the American farmer. It is 
a little like putting on a tariff to keep people 
from carrying coal to Newcastle. From 191! 
to 1920 the United States exported as wheat or 
flour from 15 to 30 per cent. of every wheat 
crop. The largest market for these exports is 
Liverpool. There Canadian, American, Aus- 
tralian, and Argentinian wheat competes, and 
there more than anywhere else in the world the 
price of wheat is fixed. 

Competition in the free market in Liverpool 
has a vital bearing on the price at which wheat 
sells in the United States. It may irritate 


some of our wheat farmers that any wheat pit, 
most of all one in a foreign country, should fix 
the price of his product, but as long as we 
produce a surplus and want a foreigner to buy 
it, we shall have to submit to the laws of trade. 
As long as we have a surplus of wheat, meat, and 
cotton a protective tariff will not raise the price 
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of these commodities, for the price will be fixed 
where we sell the surplus. 

There is no profit to the farmer in the pro- 
tective tariff. He will still continue to sell his 
products in world competition and buy his 
supplies of clothes, building materials and such 
things at prices in many cases raised by the 
tariff. If the protectionists really wished to 
give the farmer a useful subsidy they would 
offer him a bonus on exports. That would be 
profitable to him. But to offer him protection 
which he can not use, in a bill designed to 
limit the imports with which foreigners must 
pay him for his produce is adding injury to 
his pocket-book to the insult to his intelligence. 


General Dawes Leads the Economy Attack 


EN. CHARLES G. DAWES, the Di- 
¢& rector of the Bureau of the Budget, 

began his activities by the novel and 
dramatic method of calling a mass meeting of 
the members of the Cabinet and all their 
bureau chiefs. The President presided. After 
his opening remarks, General Dawes addressed 
the meeting in his earnest and emphatic 
manner. He made it clear that as Director 
of the Budget, he was acting as the direct 
agent of the President; and that, therefore, his 
authority was greater than Cabinet onan 
and their bureau chiefs. 

He then stressed the critical importance of 
presenting a reduced budget for the year 
ending June 30, 1922, and made a plea to the 
patriotism of all the executives present to aid 
him in effecting the necessary cuts in the costs 
of administration. 

The particular problem which Geeta 
Dawes tackled in this manner is the first, but 
the least, of the opportunities which the passage 
of the budget bill provides. 

What General Dawes asked the assembled 
Cabinet and bureau chiefs to do, amounts 
to finding a way to do the work that they are 
now doing on a smaller overhead charge for 
administration. For example, the chief of the 
bureau of engraving and printing has no 
control over what is printed. The only thing 
that he can do to meet General Dawes’s request 
is to find ways of doing the average amount of 
printing for less than it has been done before. 
But what saving this bureau chief can make in 
administration is insignificant compared with 
the saving that would be effected if Congress 
decided to cut the public printing down by one 
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third. Such a decision as this would, of 
course, be a matter of policy, not of administra- 
tion. At best, economy of administration is of 
small importance compared with the savings of 
economy by policy. The Navy Department 
undoubtedly can save thousands of dollars by 
better administration of the navy yards. It 
could as easily save millions by abandoning 
the. useless yards. But such abandonment 
is not within the administrative discretion of 
the Secretary of the Navy. As a matter of 
fact, Congress does not trust the members of 
the Cabinet—this or any other—with much 
administrative discretion. Its tendency is to 
prescribe more and more in detail how many 
men each Cabinet officer may hire to do any 
given task, what he may pay them, what equip- 
ment they may have, and where they are to 
work. The Government’s business, like any 
other business, varies from time to time, 
and it can not be effectively or economically 
conducted under the rigid conditions made 
by Congress. For example, not long ago in 
one of the large departments there was a bureau 
chief who combined two bureaus, got rid of 
500 employees, and saved the Government be- 
tween one half and three quarters of a million 
dollars a year. A private company immedi- 
ately offered him a good salary. His boss in 
the Government could not meet the outside 
offer. He had to go to Congress and by dint of 


hard persuasion get this man’s salary raised to. 


$6,000 a year. 

To the average “ business man”’ this niggard- 
liness on the part of Congress seems so absurd 
that he again consigns the whole race of 
politicians to the haven of lost souls. But 
Congress is not acting altogether in the dark. 
It has reason to know that for every man the 
Government loses by paying too little, it has 
ten employees who could not get their salaries 
elsewhere. A day or two before General 
Dawes held his momentous meeting, Senator 
Willis let out his wail that the faithful of Ohio 
were not getting their “quota” of Federal 
jobs. The day before this economy meeting 
of General Dawes, Henry Lincoln Johnson, a 
Republican National Committeeman of Geor- 
gia, got his reward in the shape of a job in the 
District of Columbia. As long as men get 
jobs for political reasons, the number and 
salaries of jobs need limiting. The present 
system—and it dates back a long way—is 
to have a half dozen mediocre or incom- 
petent workers at low salaries instead of 
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half the number of fit employees at higher 
salaries. 

Unless this practice is changed no great 
saving in administration can be accomplished. 
To change this is a matter of policy. 

It is true, as General Dawes said in his 
speech, that in the past Cabinet officers and 
bureau chiefs have submitted estimates to 
Congress for more money than they needed. 
Congress knew that.this was done and derived 
great credit from cutting down these estimates, 
but as the estimates were padded and the 
cutting done more or less haphazardly, the result 
was far from the best result that the combined 
intelligence of the executives and the Congres- 
sional cemmittees could have achieved. The 
fundamental difficulty is that Congress does not 
wish to trust the executives with wide enough 
powers to give free play to their abilities. 

Congress prescribes in great detail the con- 
ditions under which the administrative depart- 
ments do their work. Its tendency is to in- 
crease this detail more and more because it feels 
that otherwise it is giving away too much of 
its power over finances.. Congress is not itself 
constituted to administer the money it appro- 
priates, but it nevertheless hates to give the 
executive officers leeway enough to administer 
it efficiently. There are two solutions of this 
problem.. Either Congress must grant the 
executives greater powers and in return de- 
mand a strict accountability for the results, or it 
can reorganize and do the administration itself. 

As Mr. Crawford explains elsewhere in this 
magazine, if the budget works well, and if 
perhaps certain other changes follow it, 
Congress might have such a method of checking 
the results attained by the executives that it 
would be willing to be less critical of the 
details of achieving them. Or Congress might 
do what the English Parliament did a century 
or more ago. That body reorganized itself 
to do the executive business. The British 
Cabinet is merely the executive committee of 
Parliament. 


The Greatest Service of the Budget 


S CONGRESS prescribes in very minute 
detail the conditions under which the 


administrative departments do their 
work, the opportunity for economy in admin- 
istration is not large except by the help of 
Congressional legislation. With that help, 
economy becomes more a matter of policy than 
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administration. It is in promoting policies of 
economy that the advocates of the budget 
believe that its chief usefulness lies. 

When the President presents the budget to 
the public, it will show what expenditures the 
President, with the advice of the Cabinet, is 
willing to ask the public to accept as absolutely 
necessary. It will show, likewise, by what 
schemes of taxation he thinks the money for 
these necessary expenditures can be raised. 
It is not likely that, under present conditions 
at any rate, any scheme of taxes which the 
President may recommend will provide as 
much money as the Government has been 
spending. It will be incumbent, therefore, on 
the Chief Executive to offer definite suggestions 
of changes in policy, in order to effect the neces- 
sary economies. 

Confronted with the President’s budget of 
income and expenditures, Congress will be 
faced with a new task. If it can originate 
policies of its own to reduce still farther the 
President’s estimates, the country will un- 
questionably support it in so doing. But 
Congress will find it very unpopular to depart 
from the Presidential budget in an upward 
direction. If representatives of a_ special 
interest go to Washington to get more 
money for roads, for a pet river or harbor 
development, for a soldiers’ bonus, or for any 
of the hundred and one things that delegations 
go to Washington for, the Congressmen on 
whom they have a hold will have to answer: 

“Gentlemen, your project is not accounted 
for in the budget. It will have to have a 
special act. It will have to have another special 
act to raise the money for it. Also, it runs the 
risk of a Presidential veto even if passed by 
Congress, for by submitting the budget without 
it, the President is on public record that it is 
unnecessary.” 

It would perhaps be more accurate to say 
not that a Congressman will have to answer in 
this vein, but that it is to be hoped that they 
will answer in this vein. The present budget 
bill makes it mandatory upon the President to 
submit a budget to Congress. It does not 
make it mandatory upon Congress to pay any 
attention to the budget so submitted. Con- 
gress can, if it so desires, take the Presidential 
budget as it has been accustomed to take the 
old departmental estimates—as a point of 
departure. It may, if it wishes, add any 
expenditures it pleases. It may even add 
expenditures without at the same time provid- 
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ing means of raising the money to pay for 
them. 

But Congress is not likely to do this. Con- 
gress is as anxious to economize as any one 
else. It passed the budget bill to create the 
machinery to enable it to economize in a wise 
and orderly fashion. Having focussed public 
attention upon the Presidential budget, 
Congress would hardly fly in the face of the 
public’s desires and ignore the thing it had 
been at such pains to create. 

This country before the war was, generally 
speaking, on a billion dollar basis. 

The appropriations made by Congress for 
1920 (the third session of the 65th and the 
first session of the 66th Congress) were in 
round figures $4,850,000,000. 

Thiscan be roughly divided intothree categor- 
ies. The first category includes $1,900,000,000 
for extraordinary expenses, arising out of 
the readjustments after the war, and including 
the loss on the Federal control of transportation, 
the wheat guarantee fund, and various relief 
expenses. (This includes no loss for the 
Shipping Board). The second category is 
made up of the expenses of the Army, the 
Navy, and pensions—strictly war expenses. It 
amounts to $1,850,000,000. To this should 
be added approximately $1,000,000,000 interest 
on the national debt, all chargeable to war. 

The third category includes, roughly, the 
expenses of everything else that the Govern- 
ment does—the expenses of all the Federal 
Courts, of Congress, and the support of the 
work of the following departments: 

Department of State, 

Department of Justice, 

Department of the Interior (minus pensions), 

Department of Commerce, 

Department of Labor, 

Department of Agriculture, 

Treasury Department. 

The total for all of this non-military work 
was $1,100,000,000. Of this $127,000,000 was 
a deficiency appropriation more likely to be 
used for war than for non-military purposes; 
$50,000,000 for the District of Columbia, and 
an extra post-office appropriation which 
would be covered by post-office receipts and 
the District taxation. 

Altogether, therefore, $925,000,000 covered 
all the normal non-military expenses of a budget 
of approximately $5,800,000,000. 

There is no method of greatly reducing 
taxation which is not based on a foreign policy 



































that will admit of the limiting of our armament 
in safety. 

When the President presents his budget for 
a year’s expenses, these simple but vital facts 
will become clear to all readers of the morning 
newspapers. This is the biggest service the 
budget can accomplish. 


The Payments of the Next Two Years 


AST year the Congress of the United States 
|" appropriated approximately 4¢ billion 
The treasury paid about one 
billion in interest besides this. The national 
debt is now about 25 billion dollars. The 
yearly interest on this debt is 10 per cent. 
more than the debt itself was in 1916, and 
nearly as much as all the expenses of the Gov- 
ernment at that time. 

Nor are the interest payments all that we 
need to concern ourselves with. There are 
principal obligations maturing in the near 
future. There are at the present time more 
than 2 billion dollars of floating debt in the 
form of treasury certificates outstanding. On 
the first of January, 1923, about ¢ of a billion 
of war saving securities mature. In May of 
that year about 4} billions of Victory bonds 
mature. Counting the floating debt there are 
about 7} billions due within the next two years. 

If we add that to the yearly expenditures on 
the basis of 1920 of 4 billions a year and interest 
at 1 billion, we are faced with a two year total 
of 17} billions. 

With the country going through a period of 
readjustment and with the Liberty bonds at a 
large discount, it is not a favorable time for 
the Government to borrow. Nor is it a favor- 
able time to collect large taxes, for the flow of 
money from the excess profits and income taxes 
is drying up, and the fall in foreign trade re- 
duces the income from the tariff. It is true 
that the United States is owed nearly 10 bil- 
lion dollars by the Allies, but itis unlikely that 
any of them will be able to pay an appreciable 
sum in the next two years. To count upon 
payments from abroad would be for us, with 
far less excuse, to repeat the French error in 
discussing the solution of their problems on 
the basis of Germany’s paying the cost of 
the war. 

In all probability the Treasury will have to 
do some borrowing to meet these obligations, 
but it should do as little as possible, for the 
borrowing will either be at high rates or will 


dollars. 
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have some aspects of fiat currency and tend to 
reinflation which would be a calamity. The 
only sound policy is to save the last dollar 
possible from current expenditures and apply 
it to the maturing debts. Any other method 
of meeting the situation will retard the return 
to normalcy. 


Europe’s Debt to the United States 


ECRETARY MELLON has asked Con- 
S gress for blanket authority to ar- 
range with foreign nations the terms 
of funding the debts which they owe us. 
The debts are: 


Great Britain . . $4,196,818,358 
France . 3,366,028,442 
Italy 1,631,338,987 
Belgium 376,793,049 
Russia 192,601,297 


and $349,829,741 from thirteen other coun- 
tries, a part of which, like the Russian debt, 
is probably uncollectable. 

There are several ways in which these debts 
might be handled. The most sensational way 
would be to cancel them in consideration for 
provisions which would help rehabilitate our 
foreign commerce. That foreign countries 
already owe us these sums of money tends to 
make them more anxious not to incur further 
indebtedness by buying our products. These 
debts likewise tend to keep the rates of ex- 
change so heavily against us that it is difficult 
for foreigners to buy in this market. It is quite 
possible that the cancellation of these debts 
would mean more in good-will and in the en- 
couragement of our foreign trade than. the pay- 
ment of the principal and interest will ever mean 
to us. The non-collection of the Boxerelndem- 
nity was one of the most profitable uses to which 
we have ever put a sum of money owed to us. 

The difficulties of convincing either the 
American people or their representatives in 
Congress of the profitableness of giving up 
a claim for 10 billion dollars, is probably too 
great to be overcome. And the passions 
aroused in the debate on such a proposal would 
probably call forth expressions that would 
dissipate the good-will arising out of such an 
act, if done courteously. Nevertheless, it is 
true that 10 billions forgiven our Allies in the 
great war would have better consequences 
and more justification than the 25 millions 
recently given to Colombia. 
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However, the Secretary only asked per- 
mission to fund these debts, not to cancel 
them. 

The funding operation will probably consist 
of changing the notes, which are now held by 
the Treasury, to bonds which will begin to 
bear interest two, three, or perhaps five years 
from now. When these bonds begin to pay 
interest the Treasury may meet its interest on 
the Liberty bonds from this source, or, if 
conditions permit, sell these bonds to the public 
and, with the proceeds, pay off the Liberty 
bonds as they mature. To the American 
taxpayer the result of the funding will be that 
after two or three years he will be relieved of 
paying by taxes the interest on all or part of 
the Liberty bonds which provided the money 
for these foreign loans. 

If the debts were cancelled it would help 
trade and quicken the return to prosperity. 
If the debts are funded it will relieve the tax- 
payer of part of his burdens. 


Waiting or Working for Prosperity? 


HERE are some cheerful optimists 

who are looking forward to the fall as a 

time of increased business, when men 
who are now idle will be at work in plants that 
are now shut down or running half time. To 
many people the hum of machinery has a 
merry and prosperous sound this summer, to 
whom last year it presented less conspicuous 
aspects. More people at work, more money 
being spent, more trade, more travel, more 
prosperity—these things are within the hopes 
of all and the expectations of many. 

The signs predicting that with the fall will 
come better times are auspicious, but not suffi- 
cientlyecertain to justify any one’s merely wait- 
ing in confidence for the happy event. The 
signs merely show enough indications to en- 
courage everyone to apply the utmost energy 
toward transforming these indications into act- 
ualities. 

One of these manifestations is the record of 
business failures as reported by R. G. Dun & 
Company. It is encouraging that the total 
liabilities of the concerns that failed are 50 
million dollars less in the second, than in the 
first quarter of this year. Nevertheless, the 
record shows a bad, even if improving, con- 
dition. During the last fifteen years the 
worst record of failures for the second quar- 
ter of any year, next to this year, was 1914, 
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when 3,717 concerns failed with liabilities of 


$101,877,904. 
The record is an interesting one: 

















AVER- 

NO. OF TOTAL AGE LI- 

FAILURES | LIABILITIES | ABILI- 

TIES 
1919 Third quarter 1,393 | $ 20,230,722 | $14,467 
Fourth ‘“ 1,595 24,349,629] 15,264 
1920 First x 1,627 29,702,499| 18,256 
Second “ 1,725 57,041,377 | 33,069 
Third ' 2,031 79,833,595 | 39,753 
Fourth i 3,498 128,544,334| 36,748 
1921 First $ 4,870 178,589,989 | 36,671 
Second “ 4,133 | 127,621,533 | 38,786 





The improvement in the last three months’ 
figures indicates that the heaviest part of the 
unpleasant task of killing off the concerns too 
weak to survive has been done. But these 
figures do not tell the whole story, for the 
number and importance of the failures would 
have been greater if a new method had not been 
developed for taking care of many strained 
business situations. Several important com- 
panies to-day are being managed by com- 
mittees of their creditors or by representatives 
appointed by the banks to which they owe 
money. In the old days these companies 
would probably have been thrown into re- 
ceiver’s hands and there would have resulted 
a train of losses from such an action. But now 
by the introduction of this system of quasi- 
bankruptcy, many of these concerns will be 
brought through the period of readjustment 
and put back on a peace-time basis. 

The improvement in our banking system 
has made it possible to handle strained business 
situations in this new way. Leading business 
men and bankers agree that the Federal 
Reserve system has prevented a panic in this 
country. The danger of such an event has 
now passed. Our banking situation is stronger 
than it has been since 1918. The reserve in the 
Federal banks, which was down to 42 per cent. 
in May, 1920, is now back to 57 per cent., and 
the possibilities for extending bank credit 
have thus been increased. The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York recently lowered its 
discount rate to 6 per cent. which makes loans 
cost less to the borrower and indicates that 
bank’s confidence in the future. The action 
taken by the Federal Reserve Board in Wash- 
ington in raising the discount rate after our 
war financing had been completed, has squeezed 
much of the inflation out of our currency and 
credits. We now have a safe margin to 
































provide for the further business adjustment 
that is necessary, and interest rates can be 
lowered. All this is encouraging. It indicates 
the safety of our position. To translate 
safety into prosperity is in large measure an 
individual problem. 

We still have much of the readjustment to 
accomplish, and after that the upbuilding of 
our trade to equal our increased capacity for 
production. 

The best indicator of the amount of business 
‘moving throughout the country is the bank 
clearings. For the first five months of the 
year in two hundred principal cities, as reported 
to the Commercial & Financial Chronicle, these 
clearings were 23 per cent. below the same 
period of the previous year. It was in the 
farming communities west of the Mississippi, 
in the South, and in New England that the 
greatest suffering occurred. 

The bank clearings for the first five months 
of each year since the war are as follows: 





Bank clearings first five months: 


1921 148,760,285,197 Decline 22.9 per cent. 
1920 192,863,413,784 Advance 23.7 per cent. 
1919 152,075,408,169 Advance 17.3 per cent. 
1918 129,646,646,527 Advance 5.1 per cent. 
1917 123,399,692,898 Advance 24.3 per cent. 
1916 98,958,475,617 Advance 44.7 per cent. 
1915 68,852, 173,478 Decline 3.5 per cent. 
1914 71,507,127,970 Decline 1.4 per cent. 
1913 72,303,920,554 Decline o.1 per cent. 





This table shows a decline of 50 billion dollars 
between 1920 and 1921. The next largest 
difference between any two years was the 40 
billion dollar increase between 1919 and 1920. 
In other words, in the short period of two 
years we have undergone a violent rise which is 
always accompanied by higher expectations 
and then by an even more violent drop. That 
these fluctuations in volume did not upset busi- 
ness even more than they have is. an eloquent 
testimony of the essential soundness of the 
country. It could justify confidence but not 
optimism for the immediate future. The un- 
filled orders of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration give a similar indication of the future. 
These were down to 53 million tons on May 
31st. Ten months before they had been more 
than twice that amount. Never before in the 
history had they dropped so fast. The result 
was a cut in the Steel Corporation’s production 
to 25 percent. of capacity, and the independ- 
ent steel companies are doing even worse. If 
the United States could reduce its productive 
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capacity to pre-war levels, the orders on the 
books of the Steel Corporation would be 
normal enough, for they compare fairly well 
with the pre-war average. But the problem is 
not to find markets for the amount we used to 
produce, but for what we produce now. 

Perhaps more indicative of future prospects 
than steel production is pig-iron production. 
The outlook in this basic industry is not 
encouraging. Since last October pig-iron 
production has declined steadily from more 
than three million tons a month to a little 
more than a million tons. Since the first of the 
year it has been at an annual rate lower, than in 
any year since 1908, the year of depression 
ushered in by the 1907 panic. 

The copper industry is inmuch the same con- 
dition as the iron and steel industries. The 
leading copper companies have had to borrow 
forty million dollars to carry some of their 
surplus copper for which there is no present de- 
mand. Inthe cotton industry the readjustment 
of the price has been completed and the cotton 
mills, in contrast to the steel mills, are now 
operating much nearer full capacity. However, 
consumption of cotton in the United States for 
the year ending July 31st will be a million and 
a half bales below last year and there will be 
carried into the new crop year, on August Ist, 
throughout the world, about ten million 
bales, as compared with a normal carry-over 
of around five million. In other words, there 
is a surplus above normal equivalent to 
nearly half an average American crop. In 
the woolen industry there is a supply on hand 
sufficient to meet two years’ requirements, 
and sheep have lately been sent to market at 
prices that scarcely paid the owners for shipping 
them. 

Along with the “ buyers’ strike” here, there 
has been a strike in other countries born of a 
sterner necessity, and those who think that an 
immediate cure for all our depression can be 
found in granting credits to foreign buyers, 
fail to take into account the condition of 
poverty in many countries that have been our 
best customers in the past. This will keep 
them from buying anything more than the 
barest necessities even though we are willing to 
lend them the money to make payments. 

Such credit will help to relieve the situation 
abroad and help to develop new markets for 
us, but only work and saving will increase the 
purchasing power of the world. No patent 
remedy will do it—but only work and saving to 
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make good the waste of war. And this applies 
to the citizens of the United States as well as to 
people elsewhere. There is nothing in our 
situation to create pessimism. On the other 
hand, thereis nothing to indicate that prosperity 
is going immediately to turn up smiling of its 
own accord. In the years ahead of us we 
have got to make a living and pay for the war, 
and we might as well buckle down to the job 
in a frame of mind in which we can enjoy it, 
even if the road continues a little rough for 
some distance ahead. 


To End Southern Republican Corruption? 


picture of a day’s work of Mr. Hays as 

Postmaster-General in which his actions 
gave promise of an effort to curtail the in- 
fluence of politics in the Post-Office .Depart- 
ment. Mr. Hays does not pretend to abolish 
political influence, and this is a good sign, for 
that end could hardly be accomplished in one 
administration. And, taking his limited pro- 
gramme at its face value, one of his first acts 
needs explanations. Toward the end of Mr. 
Burleson’s term of office the former Postmaster- 
General got Mr. Wilson to issue an executive or- 
der placing the first, second, and third class post- 
masters, of which there are 12,899, under civil 
service regulations. On the surface this seemed 
like a great step toward removing the Post- 
Office from politics. On the other hand it also 
made permanent these postmasters, most of 
whom were Democratic political appointments 
made without reference to civil service rules. 

Mr. Hays sees in this not so much interest 
in Civil Service as interest in the perpetuation 
of Democratic postmasters. He has ac- 
cordingly gotten Mr. Harding to abrogate 
President Wilson’s order and substitute for it 
an order by which first, second, and third class 
postmasterships will be filled by one of the 
three candidates who passes an open competi- 
tive examination most successfully. Under 
this ruling Mr. Hays will fill these offices on 
the general theory that the Republican politi- 
cian is to get the job if he has proper qualifica- 
tions for it, otherwise some other applicant 
is to get it, even perhaps a Democrat. 

This is not an exalted standard for the choos- 
ing of public servants, but if Mr. Hays can 
live up to this he will have set a new high 
standard for the selection of the first three 
classes of postmasters and made it possible for 
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his successor to take the next step, and put 
them under the civil service classification. 

Mr. Hays’s difficult experiment is very in- 
teresting because of his engaging frankness. 
His programme is hardly as high sounding as 
that which political leaders usually give us, but 
if his practice moreclosely approximates his pro- 
gramme than is usual, he still has room to 
create a higher standard than is common, 
without passing the mark he has set for himself. 


II 


The news about Mr. Hays is not confined 
to his policies concerning politics in the depart- 
meni or a new relationship toward post-office 
employees. There are constant despatches 
intimating that Mr. Hays intends to end the 
Post-Office Department’s share in the cor- 
ruption of Southern Republican politics. For 
many years post-office employees in the South 
have formed the nucleus of the party organiza- 
tion, the chief object of which was to send 
delegates to the Republican National Conven- 
tion, In large measure these delegates were 
the property of the Post-Office Department. 

Naturally, comparatively few people of 
consequence or high principles wished to ally 
themselves with this kind of an organization. 

The indications are that Mr. Hays is going 
to make an effort to demonstrate to the people 
in the South that he can put an end to this 
time-honored corrupt practice and that he 
can make it possible for men of principle to 
be Republicans in the South as elsewhere in the 
country. If Mr. Hays could accomplish this, 
he would be doing the whole country a great 
service. No matter which party has been in 
power, the Middle West, the Northeast, the 
Far West—all these sections have been repre- 
sented in the majority. But when the Re 
publican Party has been in power the Soutl: 
has had little representation. It has been a 
section apart. Never since the Civil War 
has the Republican Party given the Southern 
people a bona fide invitation to join its ranks. 
If Mr. Hays can do anything to wipe away 
this last vestige of the war of a half century 
ago, he will have made a great contribution 
to the solidarity of the country. 

If at the same time Mr. Hays could contrive 
to lose the firm grip which the Republican 
Party has had on such states as Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island, and Vermont, it would un- 
doubtedly lead to a very much healthier and 
better political life among their people, for the 
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long dominance of one party anywhere is not 
productive of the best results. However, it is 
hardly reasonable to suggest to one so lately 
National Chairman of the Republican Party 
that he help lose these strongholds of Republi- 
can solidarity. 

Mr. Hays is an interesting figure. His 
policies are attractive and, despite a certain 
skepticism about politicians in the Post-Office 
Department, the public looks to him with ex- 
pectation and with a keen desire to see him 
accomplish such things as would enable them 
to call him a great Postmaster-General. 


A Fitting Appointment 
Psreinime HARDING made a fitting 


appointment and one that pleased the 

American public when he placed Mr. 
Taft upon the Supreme Court as Chief Justice 
of the United States. 

The confidence of the people of the United 
States in their highest tribunal is based as 
much upon the character of the judges as 
upon their learning. Mr. Taft has both 
qualities in large measure. He has a much 
more extensive practice in judgment on the 
bench in Ohio than most of us realize who 
have been accustomed to his figure in poli- 
tics. He has had as varied an experience 
and intimate knowledge of all phases of 
American problems, governmental and other- 
wise, as any man of his time. He _ has 
also a character and personality which has 
won for him the complete trust, confidence, and 
affection of the American people. No one 
could be better fitted to keep the Chief Justice- 
ship in the high repute in which it has always 
been held. 


The Road to “Normalcy” 


HE attempt of British labor to extract 

a permanent subsidy from the national 

Treasury failed with the settlement 
of the coal strike a short time ago. The 
fundamental proposition which the miners 
fought for was that the country owed them 
a living. Despite its close unionization, the 
British miners had never been able to make 
much progress toward this idea with the mine 
owners; first, because the mine owners would 
fight strikes; and secondly, because in bad times 
they might not have the money to pay all the 
miners the living which the miners felt they 
deserved. 
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Therefore,the miners advocated the nation- 
alization of the mines. It would be easier, they 
felt, to frighten concessions in wages out of the 
Government than out of the privateowners, and 
if the mines at any time should not yield enough 
to pay the wages the miners demanded, the 
Government could always make up the de- 
ficit by taxation. 

This major contention the miners lost. 
They failed to achieve the nationalization of 
the mines. They did, however, achieve a 
settlement to which the Government is a party. 
They have pretty well established the fact 
that the mines in Great Britain are quasi- 
public institutions. 

This means that the adjustment of wages 
and hours in mining will not be done purely 
on the basis of the supply of labor and its 
relation to the amount of coal for which there 
isademand. It is so vitally necessary for the 
coal industry to function in Great Britain—a 
coal strike is such a national calamity—that 
government investigations and participation 
will accompany, delay, and affect these settle- 
ments whenever they occur. Under these 
circumstances the miners’ wages will probably 
be higher than they otherwise would be, but 
on the other hand, the Government’s inter- 
ference in the situation can, by the pressure of 
public opinion, limit the desire if not the 
right of the miners to strike. 

The settlement of the recent strike included 
a provision for profit sharing, probably the 
first profit sharing agreement in modern times 
to cover an entire industry. 

The British Government also contributed 
$48,400,000 (normal exchange) to help the in- 
dustry get on its feet again—a kind of reorgani- 
zation subsidy. 

The settlement did nothing to solve the 
most pressing question before the British coal 
industry—how to increase efficiency so that 
the cost of mining shall not be so high as to 
cripple the British coal trade in its world-wide 
competition. 

It is interesting to compare the similar 
attempt of American labor to establish the 
principle of nationalization. The field chosen 
in this country was the railroad and not the 
coal industry. The Plumb Plan, as it was 
called, had all the essentials of the British 
miners’ plan—nationalization, high wages, 
and, if necessary, the payment of the deficit 
out of general taxation. In this country also 
the main scheme failed but some of the by- 
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products remain. Through the Railroad Labor 
Board, the Government has a hand in settling 
all railroad wage disputes. This means that 
the processes of adjustment in this field will 
be slow, and not necessarily governed by the 
supply and demand of labor, but on. the other 
hand, the danger of strikes will be lessened. 
In this country, also, the Government had to 
provide a temporary subsidy in the form of a 
guarantee in order to get the railroads back 
into normal operation after the war and govern- 
ment ownership. It looks as if still further 
special help will follow. 

In all this, the evolution toward ‘“‘normalcy” 
of the British coal industry and the American 
railroad industry shows a striking resemblance. 
And the final problem—the increase in effi- 
ciency so that a possible cost of operation may 
be attained—is the same for both and is still 
unattained. 


Correct or Courageous? 


miral Sims was undoubtedly correct 

from the martinet point of view. The 
Admiral has no business to discuss political 
subjects, especially abroad. The public un- 
derstands that Secretary Denby was techni- 
cally correct on the point about which it cared 
very little. It understands likewise that on 
the question of hyphenism, which is far more 
important, Admiral Sims is not only techni- 
cally but generally and morally correct and 
courageous. It realizes also that Secretary 
Denby saw this more important question raised 
and preferred to pass it unnoticed even though 
by so doing he allowed the hyphenates to accept 
his reprimand of Sims as a kind of victory 
for them. It is too bad that the great gift of 
plain speech should have been given to a man 
in a service that should be silent to be correct, 
and withheld from so many in politics, where it 
would be at a premium. 

After all to make fun of or even to denounce 
people who did their best against us during 
the war can not be a very heinous breach even 
of naval regulations. And as the Government 
has not even promoted Admiral Sims for his 
services in the war it might, in lieu thereof, 
allow him a little freedom of speech. 

The Secretary stuck to the rules and missed 
the main issue, and the Administration lost a 
fine opportunity. 

A certain part of the Irish in this country are 
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always busy using their American votes for 
non-American purposes. ‘They are more inter- 
ested in Ireland than in America. They bring 
political pressure for meddling with Ireland 
upon the American Congress. For example, 
Senator McCormick, who rushed so rapidly to 
see Secretary Denby to protest against Sims’s 
remarks, is an apostle of isolation. He has the 
most profound convictions that the United 
States should have no entanglements or com- 
mitments in Europe—sometimes he even 
seems to wish us to have no friends in Europe. 
But to these profound convictions there is one 
exception. He is eager to meddle in Europe 
to help the southern Irish in their struggle with 
Great Britain. 

Congress has several times voted resolutions 
of sympathy with Irish freedom and thereby 
encouraged hyphenism. These votes were pu- 
sillanimous political hypocrisy, for Congress 
knew when they passed them that this plea for 
the hyphenate vote would result in no action 
for or aid to Sinn Fein. But they hoped that 
it would please the Irish and that no one else 
would care. That playing with fire is ex- 
tremely dangerous. Once before we encour- 
aged the Fenians by such hypocrisy, so that 
they attacked Canada. They were quickly 
defeated in their attempts and the remnants 
of their army surrendered to the forces of the 
United States. We are in danger of producing 
this kind of result again, not to mention 
creating an irreconcilable group in Congress 
who vote on every measure as to whether it 
affects Sinn Fein favorably or Great Britain 
unfavorably, rather than as to its affect on the 
United States. 

If it was not Admiral Sims’s business to 
tell the truth about this it must be the business 
of some one in the Administration, and as the 
rightful owner of this opportunity and duty 
had made no use of it, Americans will thank 
the Admiral for having supplied the deficiency. 


The Dominion of Newfoundland 


O-DAY the remotest, both the coldest 
and the hottest, corners of the earth 
are being visited by scientific explorers 
who, under the pressure of modern industrial 
expansion, are searching out new sources of 
supplies—oil, coal, iron, and many other na- 
tural treasures. The South Sea Islands, the 
deserts of Arabia, the fastnesses of the lower 
Mackenzie, the wilderness at the headwaters 
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of the Amazon are included in this feverish 
search. At the same time, at home we are 
seeking to improve methods with better ma- 
chinery, cheaper fuel, more efficiency; and thus 
we are on the verge of great water-power 
development. 

In this world-wide inventory, the rugged 
island of Newfoundland will find due con- 
sideration. No portion of the British Empire 
is so richly endowed with undeveloped, eco- 
nomical water-power. The Island is literally 
covered with timber which is hardly touched. 
Furthermore, it is said that Newfoundland 
possesses at sea-board the largest known iron 
deposits in the world—at Belle Isle between 
Newfoundland and Labrador. 

But the prosperity of this island dominion 
is assured not only by a climate which the 
warm current of the Gulf Stream tempers 
until it is like that of Maine, but also by un- 
paralleled resources of fish and iron. The 
famous Banks of Newfoundland, well-known 
to trans-Atlantic travelers for their fogs 
caused by the curious mingling of polar and 
southern currents, are perhaps the finest deep- 
sea fishing preserves in the world. Last year 
Newfoundland with its population of less 
than a quarter of a million exported fish and 
fish products to the value of 33 million dollars as 
compared to exports of the same commodities 
from the United States of 42 million dollars. 

One importance of Newfoundland is its geo- 
graphical position. St. John’s, the chief port 
and capital of the country, is one thousand 
miles nearer to England than is New York. 
In fact, it is only 1460 miles from the coast of 
Ireland, so greatly does the Atlantic shrink off 
the coast of Newfoundland. That is why this 
unique country has had the distinction of re- 
ceiving the first trans-Atlantic wireless message, 
at St. John’s in 1901, and also why the first 
non-stop trans-Atlantic airplane flight started 
from the same vicinity. The Cape Race light 
is the first greeting from America to ships on 
the northern route from Europe, and it is the 
last to flash Godspeed to eastbound vessels. 
Newfoundland is verily the stepping stone 
between America and Europe. 


Alonzo Taylor on Germany 


best informed men in the world on 
European economic affairs. For the 
last six or seven years he has traveled con- 
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stantly in Europe and as one of Hoover's 
assistants and as a member of the War Trade 
Board he has had a practical experience with 
the conditions which he has studied. 

A statement of conditions from him has an 
almost unique value as an accurate picture of 
European economic conditions. What Dr. 
Taylor said recently about Germany as re- 
ported by Mr. Carl W. Ackerman in a copy- 
righted article to the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger is particularly significant because of the 
dependability of Dr. Taylor’s testimony: 


German manufacturers to-day are in a position to 
undersell virtually any manufacturer in any country 
of the world. The Old World is returning to 
“normalcy”’, Europe is recovering her economic and 
agricultural stability. 

That is the substance of a statement given to 
your correspondent by Alonzo E. Taylor of the 
University of Pennsylvania and American authority 
on European conditions, who has returned to 
England after careful investigations in Germany, 
France, Italy, Austria, Poland, Hungary, and 
Czecho-slovakia. Dr. Taylor said that ‘compared 
with other large European countries, Germany 
seems to have improved more in the last year than 
the United Kingdom, France, or Italy.” 

Comparing European conditions generally to-day 
with a year ago and during the war years, Dr. 
Taylor declared there were distinct signs of progress 
in agriculture; transportation facilities have im- 
proved; coal in every country except England is 
more plentiful; the labor viewpoint is returning 
to “normalcy”; supplies of commodities are more 
abundant; frontier restrictions which impeded 
interstate commerce have been lifted, and on the 
whole there is an upward trend, particularly in 
Germany. Dr. Taylor added: 

“Conditions in the labor market seem in most 
Continental countries to indicate a definite return to 
pre-war conditions. The cause of the return to 
“normalcy” is found in the disillusionment of the 
rank and file of labor as well as of the leaders in the 
Russian experiment. From every country and 
from many trades, leaders have been sent to Russia. 
Without exception they returned reporting that 
direct action and Communism led to results worse 
for labor than the worst conditions of capitalism 
before the war. Labor unions have recovered 
their independence from Socialistic parties. This 
is particularly striking in Germany. 

“The monarchistic government before the war 
never extended to the great industrials and mag- 
nates of Germany the concessions that are being 
enjoyed by Hugo Stinnes and his co-workers to-day. 
The process in Germany is for the state to grow 
poorer and the magnates to grow richer. These 
subsidies occur in the form of concessions of various 
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kinds—cheap coal, low freight rates, and the eva- 
sion of taxation. 

‘“‘No matter what happens politically or econom- 
ically, the mark remains practically stationary. 

“Side by side with statements of further issues of 
paper money and internal bonds, and the figures for 
impending deficits, are the flattering reports of 
cartels and large industries, expansion in capital, and 
large earnings. A German manufacturer told 
me he was making more money now, using 38 per 
cent. of his plant’s capacity, than ever before the 
war. The result is that Germany occupies to-day a 
position of peculiar potentiality as a manufacturing 
nation. She has the best labor in Europe. The 
German worker is recovering his traditional thrift 
2id ambition, is disillusioned as to Communism, 
and is to-day, in the hands of the German em- 
ployer, the most docile worker in Europe.” 

Practically, what is going on in Germany is 
that the German State, by one device or an- 
other, is subsidizing its industries to enable 
them to undersell the industries of other coun- 
tries, and doing this by issuing paper money. 
In the long run, especially now that the Allies 
are demanding reparation settlements this 
practice can hardly continue with success. 


A New Era for the ‘‘Movies”’ 
A N ANOMALOUS condition exists in the 


motion picture industry. It is said that 

there are more projectors in educational- 
industrial use than in theatrical use, yet until 
recently practically no distributing agency 
existed for furnishing films to any but the 
theatrical field. It has been estimated that 
there are 44,000 churches, 100,000 schools, 
and 6,000 factories which are now, or are 
planning to be, equipped with moving pic- 
ture machines, besides a large number of 
portable projectors in homes and clubs. 
Much of this equipment is inactive due to lack 
of films, but it makes a large total whose 
primary use is educational and industrial as 
compared with the equipment of 30,000 
moving picture theatres. Because almost all 
these moving picture machines have lacked a 
source of regular supply, and have only gotten 
films which were privately taken or else 
obtained by luck or condescension through 
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a regular distributor, there has been a general 
misapprehension of the actual extent to which 
the “movies” are already available for better 
use; and consequently, also, there has been a 
justifiable outcry in the press about the lost 
opportunities and the harmful tendencies of 
moving pictures. The tenor of this can be 
seen in such titles of articles as “What Are the 
‘Movies’ Doing to Our Children?” in the Jan- 
uary issue ct the WorLD’s Work, and “ The 
World’s Worsi Failure” in which the Outlook 
went a step farther. It would appear from the 
numbers of projectors that the answer to this is 
much simpler than might be thought. The 
moving picture machines are ready for a larger 
use, the will exists, and now the way must be 
found to distribute the educational-industrial 
films on a large scale. If a way is found to 
give the public what they should have, then 
they will soon want it. With this in mind a 
combination of non-theatrical producers for the 
development of educational-industrial films has 
been formed, with distributing agencies 
throughout the United States. Since the field 
is sO ripe, this new development of the “‘movies”’ 
ought to be extremely rapid. 

A picture is more easy to understand than a 
book and it is also more easy to remember; it 
takes less intelligence to grasp. For this rea- 
son the use of moving pictures in education 
is both good and bad. It is good so far as 
instruction can be given to a wider range of 
intelligence and more efficiently; and it is bad 
so far as it fails to develop imagination and, 
in fact, tends to throttle imagination by sub- 
stituting itself for it. For memory depends on 
visualization, and both pictures and imagina- 
tion produce that, but they do not produce 
each other. Of these two forms of visualiza- 
tion, imagination is the more valuable because 
it carries on beyond the original concept, while 
a picture produces a visualization of itself and 
little more. But certainly the ‘“‘movies” can 
teach where other methods have failed, and 
with much greater speed. This development 
is at hand. From being a training school of 
immorality and lawlessness, the “movies” are 
to become a medium of valuable instruction. 





BONDS vs. STOCKS 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Wor.D’s Work prints 
an articie on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


XPERIENCE and adversity are 
great teachers, and wise people 
learn from the experiences and mis- 
fortunes of others. A few years ago 
a middle-aged woman was forced to 

take over the entire management of her hus- 
band’s financial affairs because of his continued 
and possibly permanent illness. She had no 
experience in such matters, but was a capable 
and forceful woman and had the courage to ask 
questions to find out what she did not know. 
Fortunately her husband had for some years 
been buying bonds from one of the best in- 
vestment banking houses in the country and 
she had met the salesman of this conservative 
old house, a man whom her husband had learned 
to depend upon for investment advice and 
suggestions. Her husband had also had some 
dealings with a house in a near-by city, not as 
old or as conservative, but of good reputation. 
Therefore, when this woman took entire charge 
of the family money she was protected from 
the wiles of the get-rich-quick promoter, who 
might soon have gotten the money from her, 
by these established connections with two good 
investment houses. She continued investing 
along lines that her husband had followed. 

Then the war came and the cost of living 
jumped upward. The husband was no longer 
earning; the family income, largely from in- 
vestments, did not go as far as formerly. In 
1919 the investment house nearest by par- 
ticipated in the underwriting of an issue of 
Willys Corporation preferred stock. It sent 
out circulars to all its clients. “This woman was 
attracted by the high return the stock gave. 
She saw in it a chance to solve the problem of 
the increased cost of living. But she was care- 
ful to inquire of the house whether the stock 
was suitable for her purpose or not. The 
answer was favorable. So she invested in 
Willys Corporation 8 per cent. first preferred 
stock, employing money that came in from the 
sale of real estate. She had not held it long 
when it began to decline in price. That did not 
worry her because she had bought it for the 
income return and she felt no concern regard- 


ing the permanence of that. But as it kept on 
going down she began to wonder if something 
could be wrong. 

That was when the Investment Editor first 
heard of the case. She asked for an opinion 
regarding the suitability of her security hold- 
ings with particular reference to this issue. 
The other investments were all bonds of good 
grade. But this stock was of a newly organized 
company which had yet to prove its earning 
capacity, particularly in a period of depression. 
And the assets back of it did not entitle it toa 
high rating among industrial preferred stock 
issues. She was told that it was not the 
character of security that the Investment 
Editor would recommend for her purpose. She 
was left to decide for herself whether to take 
her loss and invest in something safer. It was 
not then possible to foresee the severe de- 
pression ahead of the automobile industry. 
Whether she did sell is not known, but the 
chances are that she did not, for one of the 
hardest things for average investors to do is 
to take losses even after they knowsecurities are 
not suitable for them to hold. To-day this 
stock is no longer paying its dividend, it is 
selling for only a fraction of what it was then. 

This is but an example of what has occurred 
with many other stocks in the past few months 
and the lesson to be learned therefrom is now 
clearly evident. In the first few months of this 
year, according to a compilation made by 
the Wall Street Journal, holders of stocks of 
about forty companies suffered a reduction of 
seventeen million dollars in their income there- 
from, due to the “passing” of dividends. If 
this compilation was carried back to include 
the latter months of last year and forward to 
take in recent reductions of dividends like that 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and other com- 
plete cessation of payments, the total loss of in- 
come would be considerably greater. Since last 
fall, it is said, nearly three hundred compa- 
nies have discontinued dividend payments or 
reduced the amount of their disbursements. 
Most of these have been industrial concerns. 
They have felt most the pinch of depression 
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which followed the war-time and 
post-war industrial prosperity. 
The list includes large steel 
companies, rubber companies, 4% 
leather companies, agricultural- 
implement companies, fertilizer 
companies, automobile com- 
panies, copper companies, sugar 10 
companies, oil companies, mail- 
order houses, railroads, and 
smaller concerns of various 
kinds. It shows how far-reach- 
ing have been the effects of 
depression. 

The dividend reductions have 
not been confined to common 
stocks. In several cases, besides 
the Willys Corporation, pre- 
ferred dividends have been dis- 
continued as well. Some of 
these have been dividends that 
have been paid regularly for 
years, and people have bought 
these stocks for investment 
never stopping to think of the 
possibility that the dividends might not always 
be paid. Pennsylvania Railroad stock has been 
bought in this way. But now these people 
have been awakened to a realization that divi- 
dends depend on many uncertainties. They 
are learning that there is a difference between 
stocks and bonds even though the stocks are 
preferred issues. There has been no such de- 
fault of interest on bonds as this record of 
failure to pay dividends shows. A lesson in one 
of the first principles of investment is thus being 
taught by adversity. 

Stockholders are partners in a_ business; 
bondholders are creditors. They have a lien 
on the property, while the stockholders do not. 
It makes no difference whether it is preferred 
or common stock, this situation remains the 
same. The stockholders must take the risks of 
partnership; they are offered a higher return 
fordoingso. The bondholders accept a smaller 
yield in return for greater safety. When 
periods of depression come, the stockholders 
suffer a reduction or complete loss of their 
return; bondholders, if they have carefully 
chosen their investments, suffer no such loss. 
For people who do not want to take risks with 
money which they have laboriously saved, 
bonds or other mortgage investments are the 
best securities to buy. Stocks, no matter how 
long their dividend records or how able the 
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AVERAGE PRICE OF TEN HIGHGRADE RAILROAD BONDS 


This chart shows the average yearly trend in price (adjusted for maturity) 
of ten underlying mortgage railroad bonds, The average yield to maturity 
of these bonds at the price level in 1880 was 5.54 per cent.; in 1902 it was 
3.79 per cent, and on June 16, 1921, it was 5.88 per cent. 
standard railroad bonds is one of the barometers of the earning power of 
money, and this chart, covering a span of more than forty years is helpful in 


The yield of 


judging present investment opportunities, 


management of the companies, are investments 
suitable only for those who are able to keep 
posted upon everything which affects the con- 
cerns in which they are partners. They are 
investments for a business man or a business 
woman. 

Bonds and mortgages are the best invest- 
ments for most people. Those who buy only 
the safest of such securities are in the long run 
ahead of those who seek higher returns or 
profits on stocks, for one loss of principal is 
equivalent to several years’ interest. At the 
present time bond prices are lower than they 
have been in the past forty years. The chart 
on this page shows this. Among the highest 
grade of railroad bonds, investors can now buy 
an annual “ yield” to the maturity of the bonds 
of nearly 6 per cent. on their money. Twenty 
years ago it was impossible to get 4 per cent. 


on such bonds. Twenty years before that. 


their average yield was around 53 per cent. 
Interpreted in price fluctuations this has meant 
an advance from 81 in 1880 to 117 in 1902, 
and a decline to below 80 this year. These 
bonds in their price movements reflect the 
value of money, or its earning power. With 
the cost of living headed down, in other words 
with the earning power of money increas- 
ing, an upward turn in bond prices is only 
logical. 
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In order to present in one place wise and informed thought and stimulating counsel, 
month after month, the editors of the WorLD’s Work have created this special section in 
the magazine and invited the gentlemen whose names appear above to contribute to it. 
The magazine wishes to express its appreciation of their willingness to codperate in this 
undertaking. 

The views expressed by each author are his alone, there being no group responsi- 
bility for any of the opinions, but no opinions will appear in this section except those 
belonging to some individual of this group—THE EpiTors. 


RAILROAD CONSOLIDATIONS 


By ROBERT S. LOVETT 


Chairman, Board of Directors of the Union Pacific System 





HE Sherman Anti-Trust Law, Act passed by Congress on February 28, 
enacted July 2, 1890, was 1920, to the following extent: It pro- 
construed by the Supreme vides that the Interstate Commerce 
Court to prohibit absolutely Commission shall, as soon as practicable, 
the consolidation or common prepare a plan for the consolidation 
control of competing railroads, and this of the railway properties of the United 
was the law of the national Government States into “a limited number of 
for nearly thirty years. This policy was systems,” and that in working out sucha 
reversed by the great Transportation plan, “competition shall be preserved as 
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fully as possible, and, wherever practic- 
able, the existing routes and channels of 
trade and commerce shall be maintained.” 

The Act then specifically authorizes 
two or more railroad companies to con- 
solidate into one corporation for the 
ownership, management, and operation 
of the properties theretofore separate, 
but only on the following conditions: 

1. The consolidation must be in har- 
mony with the complete plan of consolida- 
tion previously outlined by the Commis- 
sion, as required by the Act. 

2. Bonds at par of the corporation 
which is to become the owner of the 
consolidated properties, together with 
the outstanding capital stock at par, 
shall not exceed the value of the con- 
solidated properties as determined by 
the Commission; and the Commission is 
required to proceed immediately with 
the ascertainment of the value of the 
properties involved, upon the filing of the 
application for such consolidation. 

3. Application for the consolidation 
must be presented to the Commission 
which, thereupon, shall notify the gov- 
ernor of each state in which any part of 
the properties is situated, and also the 
carriers involved, of the time and place for 
public hearing of the matter. If, after 
such hearing, the Commission finds that 
the public interest will be promoted by 
the consolidation, it may authorize the 
consolidation with such modifications and 
upon such terms and conditions as it may 
prescribe, ‘‘the law of any state or the deci- 
sion or order of any state authority to the 
contrary notwithstanding.” 

The Act further provides that the 
carriers affected by any order of the 
Commission authorizing a consolidation 
and any corporation organized to effect a 
consolidation approved and authorized 
by the Commission, “shall be, and they 
are hereby, relieved from the operation 
of the anti-trust laws and of 
all other restraints or prohibitions by 
law, State or Federal, in so far as may be 
necessary to enable them to do anything 


authorized or required by any order 
made” under and pursuant to the Act. 

The Act also empowers the Commission, 
after hearing, to authorize the acquisi- 
tion by one carrier of the control of any 
other carrier or carriers “either under a 
lease or by the purchase of stock or in 
any other manner not involving the 
consolidation of such carriers into a 
single system for ownership and opera- 
tion,’ whenever the Commission is of the 
opinion that the same will be in the 
public interest. There is, of course, a 
well-defined difference in law between 
control of one railroad company by an- 
other through ownership of stock or by 
lease, and the “consolidation” of such 
companies. But it is not necessary to 
go into that distinction here further than 
to say that mere stock control, or lease, 
leaves the separate corporate entities in 
existence, whereas consolidation merges 
all into one. It is undoubtedly the 
purpose of the Transportation Act to 
permit consolidations only under the two 
fundamental conditions specified: (1) 
They must conform to a plan first to be 
worked out and adopted by the Com- 
mission for a consolidation of all the 
railways of the United States “into a 
limited number of systems;” and (2) the 
aggregate of the capitalizations of each 
system consolidated must not exceed in par 
value of securities the value of the con- 
solidated properties as the same shall be 
appraised by the Commission. 

It follows from this that while con- 
trol of independent lines here and 
there may be obtained through purchase 
of stock or by lease, if the Commission 
shall be convinced that the public in- 
terest will be thereby promoted, yet no 
railroad consolidations can be effected 
until the Commission works out tenta- 
tively, and after many hearings and re- 
visions finally adopts, a plan for dividing 
all the railroads of the United States into 
“a limited number of systems.” The 
task imposed upon the Commission by 
Congress is exceedingly difficult. Ade- 
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quate transportation should be the first, 
not to say the sole, object. The relative 
value of the existing properties to the 
different sets of stockholders who own 
them is, of course, an essential considera- 
tion, and will be made so by the courts if 
not by the Commission; but the Act 
requires the Commission also to take 
into account the future values of the 
several systems to be created. | fancy 
that the Commission will be particularly 
embarrassed by that requirement of the 
Act which provides that: 


The several systems shall be so arranged 
that the cost of transportation as between 
competitive systems and as related to the 
values of the properties through which the 
service is rendered shall be the same so far 
as practicable, so that these systems can 
employ uniform rates in the movement of 
competitive traffic and under efficient man- 
agement earn substantially the same rate 
of return upon the value of their respective 
railway properties. 


What does this mean? Taken liter- 
ally, the provision is absurd. But let us 
read it broadly and adopt the most help- 
ful construction the language will allow. 
Line A was well located with reference to 
grades and traffic, wisely planned and 
constructed, evenly developed with re- 
spect to division terminals, engine facili- 
ties, and repair shops, and with double 
tracks and other means of economically 
conducting its business, while line B was 
less advantageously located, has a longer 
and more circuitous route, traverses a 
rougher country, has heavier grades, 
cost more money than the other, has 
been unevenly developed, lacks adequate 
or wisely located division terminals, 
shops, and other necessary facilities, and 
cannot possibly be operated as economic- 
ally as line A. Now the statute quoted 
seems to require that the “cost of trans- 
portation as between”’ these two systems 
and “as related to the values of the 
properties through which the service is 
rendered”’ shall be the same, so far as 
practicable, “so that these systems can 


employ uniform rates”? and “earn sub- 
stantially the same rate of return”’ upon 
their value. To accomplish this would 
indeed be a miracle. Standing as above 
described, the lines are obviously un- 
equal in value and efficiency. Line A has 
more business, can render better service 
and, therefore, will get more competitive 
traffic and can handle it at less cost than 
line B. The only way by which the 
apparent object of the statute can be 
accomplished is to handicap and weight 
line A by merging it with some inferior 
line and then help line B by merging it 
with some better line, thus creating two 
new systems of average value and effi- 
ciency; and this, as I understand, is 
precisely the object of the statute—to 


burden the strong with the weak lines . 


and support the weak. The natural 
effect of the object thus sought would 
seem to be to lower the standard of 
credit, and therefore of service, of the 
strong lines and raise the standard 
of the weak to a common level. 


the-general average of railroad credit and 
service, or whether it will result in wreck- 
ing the strong together with the weak 
lines, remains to be seen. Our railroad 
history is well strewn with wrecks of 
strong companies through overloading 
with unprofitable consolidations and ex; 
tensions. / 


A NUMBER OF DIFFICULTIES 


T ALL events, the plan will be very 

difficult to work out practically. 
Strong lines and weak lines do not al- 
ways lie end to end where they may be 
united into a continuous system. More 
often they are side by side and interlace 
so that they compete in service and 
facilities, which is vital to the public. 
Then, there are sections where all, or| 
most, of the lines are strong, and other) 
sections where all are weak. And not the 
least important to railroad credit is the 
problem of relative values. The owners 
of the successful lines certainly will 


But ~ 
whether the process will merely lower ‘ 
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object to taking on the burden of the 
failures except at their actual value, and 
the owners of the unsuccessful lines, 
finding support in the policy of the 
Government to sell their lines, will be 
stimulated in the price they ask. And 
the owners of the successful lines will 
resist to the !ast resort the basis of valua- 
tion which the Commission’s Bureau 
of Valuation has adopted, namely, the 
supposed cost of reproduction of the prop- 
erties, less depreciation. That method 
tends to value line A at less than 
line B because a line wisely located with 
low grades and a shorter route (probably 
being the oldest and having the choice of 
routes) may cost much less than line B 
with a circuitous route, constructed 
through rough country, with heavy grades, 
etc., and yet line A would be immeasure- 
ably more valuable to its owners. 
Another difficulty, but of a different 
kind, in the way of consolidations under 
the statute as it stands, arises from the 
requirement that “the bonds at par of 
the corporation which is to become the 
owner of the consolidated properties, to- 
gether with the outstanding capital 
stock at par of such corporation, shall 
not exceed the value of the consolidated 
properties as determined by the Com- 
mission.” This means that if the Com- 
mission should determine that the 
aggregate value of the several systems to 
be consolidated is less than the aggregate 
par value of the stock and bonds out- 
standing, then consolidation could not be 
effected unless and until the outstanding 
stock and bonds were reduced accord- 
ingly. With these securities already out- 
standing in the hands of investors, how 
would this be accomplished? Would the 
owners voluntarily scale them? It is 
not apparent how they could be paid off, 
because this probably would involve the 
necessity of issuing more securities for 
the money with which to pay those to 
be retired. Moreover, it would neces- 
sarily involve acceptance of the valuation 
placed upon the property by the Com- 


mission, which might be considerably less 
than the owners believed it to be worth. 
It seems unlikely, therefore, that any 
consolidations will be effected voluntarily 
where the valuation placed upon the 
property by the Commission is less than 
the aggregate amount of securities out- 
standing. The provision, therefore, is 
worse than useless, for where it is applica- 


ble, the parties simply will not consolidate. ‘ 


OCCASION FOR ENDLESS NEGOTIATION 


HERE is nothing in the Act mak- 

ing consolidation compulsory. It 
is left optional with the carriers, 
although press reports some months 
ago credited Senator Cummins, the 
originator of the idea, with a purpose to 
seek an amendment of the law, making 
such consolidations obligatory. So long 
as it is voluntary there is an almost 
boundless field for negotiations between 
the carriers respecting the terms upon 
which they will consolidate. When it is 
proposed to consolidate roads A, B, and 
C, each with its separate properties and 
separate groups of stockholders, into a 
single corporation with the properties in a 
single ownership and with a single body of 
stockholders, it will first be necessary for 
the three sets of stockholders to agree 
upon the relative value of their proper- 
ties and the relative value of their 
stock, not only with respect to the 
theoretical equities, but as to the actual 
income in the way of dividends. It is 
evident that here is occasion for almost 
endless negotiation. Agreement will not 
be facilitated by the knowledge that the 
partners are not choosing each other, but 
that the choice has been made for them by 
the Commission. Nevertheless, it is quite 
likely that agreements will be reached in 
some cases and a number of voluntary 
consolidations may be effected in time. 


CAN CONSOLIDATION BE FORCED? 


UT if the consolidations laid out by 
the Commission pursuant to the 
requirements of the Act are not affected 
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voluntarily, may the Government, by 
further legislation, compel the carriers to 
enter into them? Undoubtedly the Gov- 
ernment may, through eminent domain or 
other exercise of its sovereign functions, 
expropriate and acquire the direct owner- 
ship of any or all railroads in the United 
States. If taken free of existing 
mortgages, that would require a vast 
sum—perhaps twenty billions. Or the 
Government may, by the exercise of like 
power, get complete control of the roads— 
not by taking title to the physical 
properties—but by acquisition of the 
stock which gives control of the corpora- 
tions; and, through the corporations, it 
could control and manage the physical 
properties. But if the Government 
should merely acquire the stock, it would 
obtain control subject to the bonds— 
whereupon, as a practical matter, all 
railroad bonds—the good and the “ near- 
good ’’—would, in effect, become govern- 
ment bonds, as the Government would have 
to pay the interest to prevent foreclosure. 
But whatever the method, if the 
Government acquires the railroads, it 
must pay for them and it must pay in 
cash where the owner demands it. The 
Government cannot compel the stock- 
holders of company A to accept in ex- 
change for their property the stock of 
company B, or any other company. If 
the Government should acquire merely 
the stock, thus taking the property sub- 
ject to all existing mortgages and bond 
issues, however excessive as regards the 
value of the security, then the amount of 
cash required would be comparatively 
small. Having thus acquired control 
of all the railroads, the Government, 
through appropriate legislation, could 
erect out of the whole as many separate 
systems as desired; and, with much or 
little regard for previously existing sys- 
tems, it could incorporate a separate 
company for each system, issue as much 
stock as deemed proper and, by selling—if 
it could—the stock to investors, transfer 
the railroads back into private hands. 


It is not impossible, therefore, for the 
Government to force the policy of con- 
solidation of all the railroads of the United 
States into a “limited number of sys- 
tems” as contemplated by the Act. This 
would involve the Government in a 
very large debt to provide the money for 
carrying out the plan and it is, to say the 
least, extremely doubtful whether the 
Government could then resell the stock 
of the consolidated companies for enough 
to pay the debt thus incurred. There is 
no reason to suppose that there would bea 
readier demand and better prices for the 
stock of the consolidated companies than 
the average for the present stocks. Aver- 
ageof values through consolidations would 
theoretically strengthen the weak lines, 
but, on the other hand, it undoubtedly 
would weaken the strong lines. But no 
one knows the market result of such 
averaging. There are many large holders 
of railroad stock now who, if once bought 
out, might prefer to stay out. 

Instead of having the Commission 
evolve a plan for forcing all of the 
railroads of the United States into ar- 
bitrarily formed groups, it would be far 
better for the law to provide for voluntary 
consolidations from time to time subject 
in each case to approval by the Com- 
mission after full public hearing. Then 
the carriers could enter into negotiations 
with much better prospects of agreeing 
upon terms unembarrassed by a prior 
finding of the Commission that they 
must consolidate. | have never faltered 
in the belief that competition in service 
and facilities is the best railroad policy for 
the public and, therefore, | am not in 
favor of the consolidation of large, 
competing systems. But there are many 
short lines and roads of _ subsidiary 
importance that might be merged into 
other systems that would improve their 
efficiency and extend the field of com- 
petition between large systems in the 
interest of the public. This country 
owes most of its great railroad systems 
to wise consolidations as well as to 
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construction. None of the great systems 
as they exist to-day resulted wholly from 
construction by a single company. Along 
with construction of main lines, went the 
policy of extension by purchasing or 
absorbing connecting lines—sometimes 
competing lines. This policy, however, 
as already pointed out was stopped by 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act in 1890, and 
the consolidation of competing lines 
ceased many years ago to be revived, if at 
all, only under the Transportation Act of 
1920. I have no doubt that many con- 
solidations ought to be effected in the 
public interest, but they ought to be 
natural and evolutionary. They should 
be dictated by considerations of trans- 
portation alone and the needs of the 
particular case. They should be a nat- 
ural growth and development of our 
transportation systems, just as were 
the earlier successful consolidations which 
resulted in the creation of the existing 
successful systems. They should not be 
forced arbitrarily, and least of all should 
the really efficient lines, which handle the 
great bulk of the nation’s traffic, be 
loaded down with the inefficient. But 
under the new law no such consolidations 
are possible until the Commission shall 
have worked out and adopted a plan for 
the consolidation of all the railroads for 
the United States into a “limited number 
of systems’ and that probably will 
require much time. 


THE BEST INTEREST OF THE PUBLIC 


ND, after all, what is to be gained by 
the consolidation of all the railroads 

of the country into “a limited number of 
systems”’ as the new law contemplates? 
There would remain still the question of 
the present day—whether railroad se- 
curities with unrestricted government 
regulation of both rates and wages are a 
desirable investment. Indeed, my own 
judgment is that if all the railroads 
shall be consolidated into a small number 
of large systems as contemplated by the 


Act, to compete with each other, it will 
be but a few years thereafter until we 
have “strong” systems and “weak” 
systems again, just as now, differing only 
perhaps in the size of the systems, which 
in case of failure will only add to the 
magnitude of the disaster. Weak lines 
and strong lines are an incident to and 
an inevitable result of private ownership 
and competition; and we may as well 
choose first as last between private owner- 
ship with strong and weak lines and 
other incidents of competition, or govern- 
ment ownership with all that attends it. 
] am for private ownership and competi- 
tion in service and facilities as being for 
the best interest of the public. If we 
are not willing to take what comes with 
it—the bad as well as the good, the strong 
lines and the weak lines, success for some 
and failure for others—then we should 
come at once to the other alternative of 
government ownership. We cannot ex- 
pect to have all the benefits without any 
of the burdens of either plan. If we 
would be rid of the financial disabilities 
of the weak lines, then we must give up 
the benefits of competition in service and 
facilities. If, as some insist, remote and 
thinly settled sections must have as good 
and as cheap transportation as the more 
populous and prosperous, then the Gov- 
ernment must provide it. But if each 
locality is to have just such transporta- 
tion as its traffic will justify and is to pay 
for what it gets and get what it pays for; 
if enterprise, efficiency, and ability are to 
be encouraged in the field of railroad 
development and operation as_hereto- 
fore; if each investor in railroad property 
is to have the rewards and take the losses 
that justly appertain to his venture as 
in all other lines of business; if the public 
generally is to have the service and fa- 
cilities and the incentive to progress that 
competition brings about, then private 
ownership and operation under national 
government control and regulation, as at 
present, should be the policy. 
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“THE TRUTH ABOUT THE TREATY” AND 
“WHAT REALLY HAPPENED AT PARIS” 


Some New Aspects of the Peace Conference. 


A Dis- 


cussion Based on Two Historical Books of Significance 


By JOHN H. LATANE 


Professor, Johns Hopkins University 


O ONE possessed of any historical 
insight will deny that the Peace 
Conference of 1919 was one of the 
great events in the history of the 
world and that it will grow rather 

than diminish in importance with the lapse 
of time. 

Of the fifteen or more books on the Confer- 
ence that have come to the writer’s attention, 
the two latest and most important are André 
Tardieu’s “The Truth About the Treaty,” 
and a volume by eighteen experts attached to 
the American Commission issued under the 
editorship of Colonel House and Professor Sey- 
mour, entitled, “What Really Happened at 
Paris.” André Tardieu, a well-known writer 
and correspondent, was French High Com- 
missioner to the United States, a member of 
the Cabinet, and delegate of the French Re- 
public to the Peace Conference. His book is 
strongly endorsed by Clemenceau and Colonel 
House. The latter says that Tardieu was 
“the one nearly indispensable man at the 
Conference.”” None but Lloyd George, Wil- 
son, House, and Clemenceau were so intimately 
associated with the work of the Conference 
as he. He speaks with authority, but always 
as an apologist for Clemenceau and with a 
thinly veiled animus against Foch. The book 
contains a number of official documents never 
before published, which permanently dispel 
many of the illusions hitherto held by the pub- 
lic. Perhaps the most important and interest- 
_ing revelations are those in regard to the terms 
of the Armistice. 

Foch’s attacks on Clemenceau and Tardieu 
‘when they finally abandoned the claim to the 
left bank of the Rhine, explain the scarcely dis- 
guised pleasure with which Tardieu reveals 
' Foch’s eagerness to grant the German request 
for an armistice and his willingness to offer 
easier terms than the Americans were willing 


- first asked for an armistice, 


to make. Thus Tardieu’s desire to detract 
from Foch’s glory serves to bring out facts 
which place President Wilson’s conduct of the 
Armistice negotiations in a new light. 

The general belief in this country, wilfully 
spread by Mr. Wilson’s opponents in the 
Senate, was that the President entered into 
negotiations with Germany without conference 
with the other governments concerned, and 
finally imposed the Armistice upon unwilling 
Allies in order to prevent their victorious 
armies from marching to Berlin. Tardieu 
puts an end to this myth. He states that 
from October 5th, the day when the Germans 
the President 
“remained in daily contact with the European 
governments,” and he establishes by docu- 
mentary evidence the fact that the American 
Government was in favor of writing into the 
Armistice harsher terms than the Allies thought 
it expedient to propose to the Germans. He 
tells for the first time a connected story of the 
Armistice. In the first place, as is generally 
known, Wilson drew the Germans on from a 
proposal to call a peace conference, to an ac- 
knowledgment of defeat and a willingness to 
accept an armistice drawn up by the military 
commanders. On October 23rd the Presi- 
dent turned the correspondence over officially 
to the Supreme Council of the Allies, and 
Clemenceau, in the name of the Council, passed 
it on to Marshal Foch. On the 25th, Foch 
summoned General Pétain, Marshal Haig, and 
General Pershing to Senlis, read the cor- 
respondence to them, and asked their advice. 

Haig speaks first. He thinks the Armistice 
should be concluded on very moderate terms. 
The Allied armies are extenuated; the Germans 
are not broken but are still fighting bravely; 
therefore, it is necessary to grant conditions 
that Germany will accept. Pétain is of the 
opinion that the Armistice should comply 
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fully with President Wilson’s note of the 23rd; 
that it should make it impossible for the enemy 
to resume hostilities; and permit the Allies to 
make their own terms. Pershing agrees with 
Pétain. Foch thanks his guests and retires. 
The next day Foch presents the draft of an 
armistice to Clemenceau. Meanwhile, the 
heads of governments and foreign ministers 
are gathering in Paris. On the 24th Colonel 
House arrives to represent the President. 
General Bliss is already there representing 
the United States on the Inter-Allied Military 
Council. Between October 27th and 31st 
numerous conferences take place. General 
Bliss would prefer a shorter and more vigorous 
text than that proposed by Foch. “In my 
opinion two clauses would be sufficient: total 
disarmament and complete demobilization.” 
He summarizes his views in a note as follows: 


For the reasons stated above | suggest: 

1. That the Associated Powers demand the 
complete disarmament and demobilization of the 
military and naval forces of the enemy, leaving only 
to him such internal force as may be considered 
necessary to the maintenance of order in enemy 
territory. This implies the evacuation of all in- 
vaded territories and their evacuation not by armed 
or partially armed men but by disarmed men. 

The German army thus deprived of its arms can- 
not fight, and being demobilized, cannot again be 
called together for the objects of this war. 

2. That the Associated Powers inform the enemy 
that there will be no diminution of their war aims 
which will be submitted to a full and reasonable 
discussion between the nations associated in the 
war; and that, even if the enemy himself is given a 
hearing, he will have to submit to everything that 
the Associated Powers shall finally decide to be 
necessary to assure now, and in the future, the Peace 
of the World. 


FOCH’S DECISION 


HE British representatives are not sat- 

isfied with the delivery of 150 submarines 
demanded by Foch, but propose that Germany 
be required to deliver her surface fleet also. 
To this Foch demurs. Colonel House asks 
this fundamental question: “Tell us, M. 
le Maréchal, purely from the military point 
of view and without regard to any other con- 
sideration, whether you would rather that the 
Germans should reject or accept the Armistice 
on the lines we have just agreed upon.” 
Marshal Foch replies: “The only aim of war 
is to obtain results. If the Germans sign an 


armistice on the general lines we have just 
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determined we shall have obtained the result 
we seek. Our aims being accomplished, no one 
has the right to shed another drop of blood.” \n 
answer to the arguments of General Bliss and 
Lloyd George, he says: ‘Nothing is easier 
than to propose and even to impose conditions 
on paper. It is simple and logical to demand 
the disarmament of the German armies in the 
field. But how will you make sure of it? Will 
you pass through the German armies and oc- 
cupy before them the Rhine crossings? De- 
mobilization? | am willing. But do you in- 
tend to occupy the whole of Germany? For 
if we do not occupy the whole of Germany, 
we shall never be certain that demobilization 
has been carried out. As for the German sur- 
face fleet, what do you fear from it? During 
the whole war only a few of its units have 
ventured from their ports. The surrender of 
these units will be merely a manifestation, 
which will please the public, but nothing more. 
Why make the Armistice harder, for I repeat its 
sole object is to place Germany hors de combat.” 
In conclusion he adds: “What will you do if 
the Germans after having accepted the severe 
and ample conditions that | propose, refuse 
to subscribe to the additional humiliations 
you suggest? Will you on that account run 
the risk of a renewal of hostilities with the 
useless sacrifice of thousands of lives?” 

How long could the Germans continue to 
fight, in case they should reject the Armistice? 
This question is put to Foch by Colonel House 
and Lloyd George. Marshal Foch replies: 
“T am not in a position and no one is in a 
position to give you an accurate forecast. 
It may last three months, perhaps four or five. 
Who knows? However, if | cannot fix a date, 
I can reply to the main question. On the 
main question | say this: the conditions laid 
down by your military advisers are the very con- 
ditions which we ought to, and could, impose after 
the success of our further operations. So if the 
Germans accept them now, it is useless to go on 
fighting.” 

THE OPEN LIGHT OF DAY 


ARDIEU concludes his discussion of the 

Armistice with the following interesting 
comment: ‘What remains of the fiction, be- 
lieved by so many, of an armistice secretly 
determined upon by an American dictator; 
submitted to by the European governments; 
imposed by their weakness upon the victorious 
armies, despite the opposition of the generals? 
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The Armistice was discussed in the open light 
of day. President Wilson only consented to 
communicate it to his associates on the triple 
condition that its principle be approved by the 
military authorities and its clauses would be 
drawn up by them; that it be imposed upon 
the enemy and not discussed with him; and 
that it be such as to prevent all resumption 
of hostilities and assure the submission of the 
vanquished to the terms of peace. So it was 
that the discussion went on with Berlin till 
October 23rd, and in Paris from that date till 
November 5th. It was to the Commander-in- 
Chief that final decision was left not only on 
the principle of the Armistice but also upon its 
application. He it was who drew up the text. 
And it was his draft that was adopted. The 
action of the governments was limited to en- 
dorsing it and making it more severe. That is 
the truth: it is perhaps less picturesque but cer- 
tainly more in accord with common-sense.” 


THE “LEFT BANK’ CONTROVERSY 


HE most difficult problem that the Con- 

ference had to solve was the establishment 
of a new Franco-German frontier. There 
was no question about Alsace-Lorraine. That 
had been disposed of by the Fourteen Points, 
and Germany had acquiesced in its return to 
France in the pre-armistice agreement. But 
no sooner was the Armistice signed than Foch 
addressed a note to Clemenceau setting forth 
the necessity of making the Rhine the western 
frontier of Germany. The Left Bank, extend- 
ing from Alsace-Lorraine to the Dutch fron- 
tier, embraces about 10,000 square miles and 
5,500,000 people. The debate on this question 
continued at intervals for six months, and 
threatened at times to disrupt the Conference. 
The French point of view is set forth at length 
and with great ability in Tardieu’s book. He 
reproduces in full the elaborate Memorandum 
of February 26th, which he prepared at Clemen- 
ceau’s request and submitted to the Confer- 
ence. The whole subject is presented with ad- 
mirable clearness and fairness in the chapter 
contributed by Professor Haskins to the vol- 
ume edited by House and Seymour. 

The French representatives did not demand 
the direct annexation of the Left Bank, but 
they proposed an independent or autonomous 
Rhineland, and French, or inter-allied, occupa- 
tion of the Rhine for an indefinite period, or at 
least until the full execution by Germany of the 
financial clauses of the Treaty. Both the 
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British and American representatives opposed 
the French proposals. Lloyd George repeat- 
edly said: “We must not create another Al- 
sace-Lorraine.” He also remarked: “The 
strongest impression made upon me by my 
first visit to Paris was the statue of Strassburg 
veiled in mourning. Do not let us make it 
possible for Germany to erect a similar statue.” 

In March the discussion was renewed with 
great earnestness and intensity of feeling. 
Wilson returned to Paris March 14th, and that 
same afternoon he met Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau. The French argument was set 
forth again at length and with great skill. 
The fact was again pointed out that the sur- 
render of the German fleet had relieved Eng- 
land from all fear of German invasion, and that 
the Atlantic Ocean lay between Germany and 
the United States, while France, which had suf- 
fered two German invasions in half a century, 
had no safeguard but the League of Nations, 
and that was not deemed as good a guarantee 
as the Rhine bridges. 


THE REASON FOR THE GUARANTEE TREATIES 


INALLY, Wilson and Lloyd George of- 

fered the guarantee treaties, and Clem- 
enceau agreed to take the proposal under con- 
sideration. Three days later he came back 
with a counter-proposition and a compromise 
was reached. France gave up her demand for 
a separate Rhineland, but secured occupation 
of the Left Bank, including the bridge-heads 
for a period of fifteen years as a guarantee of 
the execution of the Treaty. In return the 
United States and Great Britain pledged them- 
selves to come to the immediate aid of France 
in case of an unprovoked attack, by an agree- 
ment which was to be binding only if ratified 
by both countries—and the United States 
Senate has refused to ratify it. Foch was op- 
posed to this compromise, and adopted a course 
of action which was very embarrassing to 
Clemenceau. Fierce attacks on the French 
Government and on the representatives of 
Great Britain and the United States, inspired 
by him, appeared in the papers. He even 
went so far as to refuse to transmit the note 
summoning the German delegates to Versailles 
to receive the text of the Treaty. 

Wilson and Lloyd George objected to the 
attitude Foch had assumed, and, according to 
Tardieu, made the following protest to Clem- 
enceau: “We very willingly placed our armies 
under the supreme command of a French Gen- 
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eral for whom we have the highest admiration 
and the deepest gratitude. But this General, 
no matter how great his glory, is an obstacle to 
the decisions of the governments. We cannot 
accept this situation and permit the authority 
we have conferred to be turned against us. It 
is a fundamental question of constitutional 
responsibility. We are to-day, as yesterday, 
ready to accept a French general as Com- 
mander-in-Chief. But we must have a gen- 
eral who obeys the governments.” -Clemen- 
ceau found Foch hard to handle, but finally 
drew from him an expression of regret, and at 
the conclusion of the interview the Marshal 
said smilingly: “All right. 1 will call off my 
dogs of war.” 


IMPORTANT FALLACIES REVEALED 


UT when the treaty came before the French 

Cabinet for final approval, Foch renewed 
hisattack. The result was that Clemenceau se- 
cured the insertion in the treaty of the following 
clause in connection with the fifteen-year pe- 
riod of occupation: “If, at that date, the guar- 
antees against an unprovoked aggression by 
Germany are not considered sufficient by the 
Allied and Associated governments, the evacu- 
ation of the occupying troops may be delayed 
to the extent regarded as necessary for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the required guarantees.” 
If the United States Senate does not agree to 
the guarantee treaty before the end of the 
fifteen-year period, there is little likelihood that 
the French will withdraw from the Rhine. 
Tardieu’s conclusion, which the United States 
Senate would do well to ponder, is as follows: 
“The future rests with the Government of the 
United States, and with it alone, in the exer- 
cise of its national sovereignty. We know 
what we wish may be the outcome for the sake 
of the peace of the world in which France, more 
than any one else, is interested. But in case the 
hoped-for assistance fails us, we shall have to 
remain on the Rhine, and, in the absence of 
undertakings now pending as by virtue of the 
Treaty of Versailles for the common good of 
all, mount guard for Liberty.” 

On one point those who were most ac- 
tive in the work of the Conference are em- 
phatic. It is this—that the question of the 
League of Nations did not delay the conclu- 
sion of the Treaty. The questions we have 
reviewed in this article were the ones that 
caused discussion and delay. In fact, the 
Allied and Associated Powers were definitely 
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pledged by the last of the Fourteen Points, a 
part of the pre-armistice agreement, to form an 
association of nations as an integral part of 
the peace settlement. That pledge was stated 
in these words: “A general association of na- 
tions must be formed under specific covenants 
for the purpose of affording mutual guarantees 
of political independence and territorial in- 
tegrity to great and small states alike.” Thus 
Article X was the only part of the Covenant to 
which the Powers had definitely committed 
themselves in advance. The new states cre- 
ated by the Conference, and the boundaries 
established, were to be definitely guaranteed; 
and the League was the means devised to carry 
out this and other provisions of the Treaty. 

The House book throws many interesting 
lights on the personality of Wilson and his 
methods of work. That he did not consult 
Lansing need not be a matter of surprise to any 
one who reads Lansing’s book, but Lansing 
appears to be about the only one who was not 
consulted. The experts attached to the Com- 
mission all testify that the President relied 
upon them at every point and generally adopted 
their conclusions. Mr. Lamont says: “| am 
going to take this opportunity to say a word 
in general as to President Wilson’s attitude at 
the Peace Conference. He is accused of hav- 
ing been unwilling to consult his colleagues. 
I never saw a man more ready and anxious to 
consult than he. He has been accused of hav- 
ing been desirous to gain credit for himself 
and to ignore others. I never saw a man more 
considerate of those of his coadjutors who were 
working immediately with him, nor a man more 
ready to give them credit.” 


Bibliographical Note: No serious student of 
the subject can afford to be without the 
“History of the Peace Conference of Paris,” 
edited by H. W. V. Temperley, and published 
under the auspices of the Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs. This elaborate work is to 
be in five volumes, three of which have already 
appeared. The Institute of International Af- 
fairs was founded at Paris in 1919 by a group of 
technical delegates, and is composed of two 
branches, one in Great Britain, and one in the 
United States. Its object is set forth in a 
resolution adopted at the time in the following 
words: “That the purpose of this Institute 
should be to keep its members in touch with the 
international situation and enable them to 
study the relation between national policies 
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and the interests of society as a whole.” The 
first task undertaken by the Institute was the 
publication of a history of the Peace Confer- 
ence, and under the able editorship of Mr. 
Temperley the work has been carried on with 
great success, the different parts being assigned 
to the specialists who in each case were consid- 
ered best qualified to handle the subject. The 
work contains valuable maps, documents, and 
commentaries, and will be an indispensable 
source of information on all phases of the Con- 
ference. 

Of the other books we shall mention, some are 
by men who participated in the work of the 
Conference, and others by newspaper corres- 
pondents. While Colonel House and General 
Bliss have contributed chapters to the volume 
prepared by the American experts, Tardieu and 
Lansing are the only two members of commis- 
sions who have published separate volumes. 
Lansing’s book is mainly an attack on Wilson, 
and throws no new light on the Conference. 
Its author goes to great pains to demonstrate, 
beyond the possibility of contradiction, what 
many people had suspected and some known, 
that he was never more than a figure-head in 
the Wilson administration. 

Haskins and Lord, two historians attached to 
the American commission, have contributed a 
valuable volume on “Some Problems of the 
Peace Conference.’’ This book deals mainly 
with the question of boundaries, Professor 
Haskins writing the chapters on the western 
boundaries of Germany, and Professor Lord, 
those dealing with Poland, Austria, and the 
Balkans. 

Of the books dealing with the economic as- 
pects of the treaty, the best known is that 
by J. M. Keynes, “The Economic Conse- 
quences of the Peace.” His sensational cari- 
cature in Chapter III of the members of the 
Council of Four and their methods of work, and 
particularly of Wilson, whom he describes 
as the old Presbyterian who was harder to “de- 
bamboozle” than to ‘‘bamboozle,” brought the 
book a ready sale. M. Mantoux, the official 
interpreter, has stated that Keynes never 
attended a session of the Council, whose pro- 
ceedings he so vividly describes. For the 
rest, the book is anti-French, and emphasizes 
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the importance of economic rather than politi- 
cal frontiers. Keynes believes that the recon- 
struction of eastern Europe and the Balkans 
depends upon the economic recovery of Ger- 
many. Keynes’ arguments have called forth a 
number of replies, the most important of which 
are David Hunter Miller’s articles in the New 
York Evening Post in February, 1920; B. M. 
Baruch’s “ The Making of the Reparations and 
Economic Sections of the Treaty’; and R. G. 
Lévy, “La Juste Paix, ou la Vérité sur la 
Traité de Versailles.” M. Lévy is a French 
Senator. J. L. Garvin, editor of the London 
Observer, has a bulky volume on “The Eco- 
nomic Foundations of Peace,” which is of value, 
though written before the Conference had 
completed its work. He had the first draft 
of the League Covenant before him, and 
emphasizes the importance of economic co- 
operation throughout the League as the key to 
world peace. 

The remaining books to which we shall refer 
are by press correspondents and based, to a 
great extent, on the despatches which they sent 
out from day to day. E. J. Dillon’s “The 
Inside Story of the Peace Conference’ was 
manifestly written on the outside. It is bril- 
liant, but untrustworthy, and contains a 
number of good stories that few readers will be 
so naive as to believe. “The Peace Tangle” 
by J. F. Bass is a very serious description of 
conditions in Europe and of the difficulties 
encountered by the Conference, which, he 
thinks, failed to solve them rightly. It is 
critical and pessimistic. C. T. Thompson’s 
“The Peace Conference Day by Day” is a sane 
and valuable record of how the various ques- 
tions were regarded in Paris as they came up 
before the Conference. Sisley Huddleston’s 


*“Peace Making at Paris’’ is based on articles 


which he wrote from Paris to the leading Eng- 
lish reviews. George Creel’s “The War, the 
World, and Wilson” contains some new and 
interesting explanations of things and possesses 
a certain value, notwithstanding its eulogistic 
character and its flamboyant style. Ray 
Stannard Baker’s “ What Wilson Did at Paris” 
is also highly eulogistic. The author was in 
close daily association with Wilson and thinks 
he made no mistakes. 




















America and England 


THE 
LONDON LETTERS 
OF 


WALTER H. PAGE 


American Ambassador to Great Britain during the World War 


The first of a series of instalments from 
the Life and Letters of Walter H. Page 


T a cabinet meeting, held in February, 1915, President Wilson entertained 
his associates by reading extracts from one of the letters of his Ambassador 
to Great Britain, Mr. Walter*H. Page. 

“Some day,” the President said, “I hope that Walter Page’s letters 

will be published. They are the best letters | have ever read. They make 

you feel the atmosphere in England, understand the people, and see into the motives 

of the great actors. When published, they will give the finest picture obtainable any- 
where of England during the war.” 

Col. Edward M. House, to whom many of the letters were addressed, has also 
expressed his wish that they should be published. “I have never read anything,” 
he says, “that can compare with them. They are destined to become classics.” 

For some time Mr. Burton J]. Hendrick has been preparing the authorized biography 
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of Mr. Page, based largely upon his correspondénce. The letters, assembled from 
many sources, justify the opinions expressed above, as well as that of Mr. Edwin A. 
Alderman, president of the University of Virginia. At the meeting held in honor of 
Mr. Page’s memory, at the Brick Presbyterian Church, on April 25, 1919, President 
Alderman said: 

“] have never known a more perfect democrat than Walter Page. He wasted no 
time in defining that great Hope, as he called it. The conception thrilled and exalted 
and stimulated and guided him as religion used to guide its devotees in the age of Faith. 
He had thought the thing out and talked it out and ordered it into a creed. ‘It’s the 
end of the year,’ he wrote me at Christmas in 1912. ‘Mrs. Page and | (alone) have 
been talking of democracy. | do profoundly hold the democratic faith and believe 
that it can be worked into action among men.’ And in the same letter, he added: 
‘| have a new amusement, a new excitement, a new study, as you have and as we all 
have who really believe in a democracy—a new study, a new hope, and sometimes a 
new fear; and its name is Wilson. | have for many years regarded myself as an inter- 
ested, but always a somewhat detached, outsider, believing that the democratic idea 
was real and safe and lifting, if we could ever get it put into action, contenting myself 
ever with such patches of it as time and accident and occasion now and then sewed on 
our gilded or tattered garments. But now it is come—the real thing; at any rate a 
man whose thought and aim and dream are our thought and aim and dream. That’s 
enormously exciting! | didn’t suppose I’d ever become so interested in a general 
proposition or in a governmental hope.’ 

“] have known no man of wider and tenderer sympathies, of greater joy in praise of 
others, and greater genius in discovering the best in others. There are many noble 
men in America who found themselves because he first found them. When his 
Memoirs come to be written, | prophesy that the number of the letters that he wrote, 
and the contacts that he maintained with all sorts of men, will astonish his biographer. 
And such letters! beautiful in handwriting, fresh in thought, turbulent with strident 
common sense and radiant hope and virile humor. If he shall be not adjudged the 
best letter writer of his generation, | shall be much mistaken. About the time of his 
appointment to the English post, a certain menace of disease condemned me to in- 
activity in the great, cold, north country of New York. Week by week, beautiful 
letters came to me from him—all in his engraved-like handwriting. They were 
sent primarily to beguile my sickness and silence, but they fairly throbbed with 
interest and bold opinions and poetical insights and praise of friends and now and 
then Gargantuan merriment and laughter. I often read them with mingled laughter 
and tears, remembering the motive that moved the busy man, and stirred by their sense 
and substance. The letters didn’t cease until the ship, bearing him to his great task, 
was approaching Liverpool. Writing in December, 1912, amidst all sorts of conceit 
and mounting enthusiasms, | find these noble sentences spoken to strengthen a lonely 
man’s courage. ‘!’ve a book or two more to send you. If they interest you, praise 
the gods. If they bore you, fling em in the snow and think no worse of me. You 
can’t tell what a given book may be worth to a given man in an unknown mood. They 
become such a commodity to me that | thank my stars for a month away from them 
when | may come at ’em at a different angle and really read a few old ones—Words- 
worth, for instance. When you get old enough, you’ll wake up some day with the 


feeling that the world is much more beautiful than it was when you were young, that a & 
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landscape has a clearer meaning, that the sky is more companionable, that outdoor 
color and motion are more splendidly audacious and beautifully rhythmical than you 
had ever thought. That’s true. The gently snow-clad little pines out my window 
are more to me than the whole Taft Administration. They'll soon be better than 
the year’s dividends. And the few great craftsmen in words, who can confirm this 
. feeling—they are the masters you become grateful for. Then the sordidness of the 
world lies far beneath you and your great democracy is truly come—the democracy 
of nature. To be akin to a tree, in this sense, is as good as to be akin toa man. I 
have a grove of little long-leaf pines down in the old country, and I know they’ll have 
some consciousness of me after all men have forgotten me: I’ve saved ’em, and they’ll 
sing a century of gratitude if | can keep ’em saved.’ ”’ 
In its September number, the WorLp’s Work will begin the publication of that part 
of Mr. Page’s correspondence which covered his Ambassadorship to Great Britain. 











Mr. Walter H. Page, whose lot it was to serve as America’s representative in 
London during the five most critical years of modern history, was born in Cary, a small 
town near Raleigh, N. C., in 1855. His ancestry was chiefly English with ad- 
mixtures of Scotch-Irish and Huguenot; his forbears had been planters for several 
generations; and Mr. Page’s boyhood was passed in a South which had just passed 
through the Civil War, in a state whichhad itself been invaded and in parts devastated 
by northern troops, and which had suffered even more severely from the social and } 
economic ravages of the Reconstruction Era. Such an environment might at first 
seem an unpropitious one for the development of the sturdiest and most loy. al breed of | 
Americanism. Yet from his infancy the future Ambassador had known no other" 
purpose. His father had been a Whig before the Civil War—which meant that, in 
the deadly issue of secession, his sympathies had been against secession; as a Souther- 
ner he accepted the decision of his neighbors in 1861, and loyally supported the Con- 
federacy; as soon as the struggle ended, however, he immediately became a pioneer in 
the new work of rebuilding the old commonwealth. Walter Page thus imbibed this { 
atmosphere as a child and it gave direction to his whole after life. All his "4 
activities were grouped around two great purposes, and both of them were enterprises 
of reconciliation. His first ambition was to play a part in healing the wounds of the 
Civil War and in making North and South sympathetic and coéperating units in a new 
and greater Americanism. His second was to carry this work into a still wider sphere, 
and bring together—this time not as a political unit, but as a force working for every- 
thing that is best in modern life—all the branches of the English-speaking peoples. 
Both these purposes Page regarded as practically one. He believed that the English- 
speaking civilization, political, social, intellectual, and economic, represented the 
highest that mankind had attained. “In what light do the English show to best 
advantage in history?” a solemn Briton once asked the American Ambassador. “As 
ancestors to Americans,’’ was the immediate response—a retort which really embodied 
the whole philosophy of his life. 

The intellectual and the literary were the predominant qualities in the youthful 
Page; he satisfied these aspirations by an education of the old-fashioned kind—at the 
Bingham School in North Carolina, at Randolph-Macon College in Virginia, at the 

_. newly opened Johns Hopkins, where he spent two years (1876-78) and had a fleeting , 
) glimpse of another young man who was to cut some figure in the world—then known 
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as Thomas Woodrow Wilson. All through his life Page was one of those rarities in 
hurly-burly America—an excellent classical scholar,a man to whom the Greek and Latin 
writers were inspiring realities. An interesting experience to the editor of his papers 
was to find particularly confidential notations frequently written in Greek. His early 
letters contain voluminous records of his reading in the English poets—Wordsworth, 
Shelley, Byron, Tennyson, as well as those imitations of his favorites which are the 
customary exercises of active-minded young men with the literary bent. His early 
experiences in writing, however, were of a more practical kind—nothing less than a 
year as editor of a party paper in St. Joseph, Mo., of another in Raleigh, N. C., inter- 
spersed with several journalistic experiences in New York—on the New York World 
in its pre-Pulitzer days and the New York Evening Post in the early period of Godkin. 
A rambling commission to describe conditions in a South that was painfully emerging 
from reconstruction and another to report on Mormonism in Utah enlarged his first- 
hand acquaintance with his country. The young man obtained his first opportunity 
to display his vigor and originality in 1887, when he formed a connection with a mori- 
bund monthly known as the Forum. The rapidity with which this publication, under 
Page’s direction, became one of the most forceful influences in American periodical 
literature, permanently established the reputation of its editor. He quickly enlisted 
in his services the foremost names, on both sides of the Atlantic, in literature, politics, 
science, and art; and in a brief time the Forum became the monthly intellectual com- 
panion of every American making the slightest claim to enlightenment. Asa reward 
for this success Mr. Page received what was then the blue ribbon among American 
magazine editorships—that of the Atlantic Monthly, towhich he succeeded in 1896. The 
Ailantic at that time was suffering from one of those periods of depression to which all 
long-lived publications are subject; the effect of its new and virile directing mind, how- 
ever, was at once apparent, and prosperity again became its portion. From that time 
until 1913 Mr. Page was a hard and successful worker in the fields of publishing and of 
periodical literature. In 1899 he left Boston to join tiands with Mr. Frank N. Double- 
day in the formation of the prosperous publishing firm which has ever since been 
known by their joint names. The readers of this magazine, who, more than those 
of most others, have the valuable habit of keeping with it year in and year out, are 
acquainted with one of the most characteristic achievements of Mr. Page’s later life. 
The Wor .p’s Work, in its form, its style, its aims, its broad view of the vital and 
progressive achievements of mankind, is his creation. Mr. Page founded this maga- 
zine in 1900; and remained its hard-working and effective editor until 1913, when 
President Wilson sent him as Ambassador to Great Britain. 

These essential details hardly give an adequate idea of Mr. Page’s activities. Great 
as was his interest in the past, his real enthusiasm was for the future. The American 
democracy of his time, splendid as had been its accomplishments, was only a faint 
precursor of the American democracy that was coming. This American democracy 
he regarded as the ultimate form of social and political organization; as the system 
which was to spread from our own shores until it comprehended all parts of the world. 
He believed this because he believed that the fundamentals which made possible the 
happy and orderly existence of the individual had been established on a better basis 
in the United States than in any other land. His efforts toward the reconstitution of 
, the South taught him many lessons which had a much wider application. Mr. Page’s gg, 

Y) frankness in discussing Southern questions frequently angered those Southern x6! 
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traditionists whose worship of the past blinded them to the imperfections of the present 
and the possibilities of the future. He accepted the result of the Civil War not with 
resignation, but with satisfaction; the salvation of the Southern States, he insisted, 
lay in education, in sanitation, in a diversified agriculture, in highway construction, 
in the development of railroads and modern utilities. In all these civilizing agencies 
he himself became an effective worker. He was one of the leaders in the battle for the 
establishment of efficient public educational systems in the Southern States. He 
believed that one possible solution of the Negro Problem lay in industrial training; 
he was therefore one of the earliest supporters of Booker Washington and a friend of 
Hampton Institute. As a member of the Southern Education Board, and afterward, 
of the General Education Board, he became an influential force in promoting the 
idea of popular education, as the one indispensable agency of democracy. He was one 
of the first to perceive the value, as a civilizing force, of that new science which is 
largely the creation of America—that of sanitation. The fight against the hookworm 
in the Southern States, in which he was an active participant, seemed to him just as 
important as the struggle for better dwellings and better school houses. As a member 
of the International Health Commission, he was able to help in that fight against 
disease which, in his judgment, was one of the most exalted expressions of democracy. 
As a member of President Roosevelt’s Country Life Commission, he engaged in the 
congenial task of improving the every-day existence of those rural communities which 
he regarded as the strength of thenation. The work of Americans in abolishing disease, 
and extending education and the conveniences and necessaries of existence in such 
undeveloped regions as Cuba and the Philippines, powerfully stimulated Page’s imagi- 
nation; these works seemed to him to lay the basis of real civilization and to point the 
way to the solution of one of the most baffling problems of modern times—that pre- 
sented by the so-called “backward peoples.” 

This training—in journalism, in literature, in education, in the foundations of 
democracy—enabled Page to bring a fresh viewpoint to the new career to which 
President Wilson called him in 1913. In the London post his sympathy, plain spoken- 
ness, broad outlook, and gaiety of spirits, immediately made a strong impression on 
Englishmen. No American ambassador or minister since Charles Francis Adams had 
had his mission cast in such critical times. The part that Page played in shaping the 
events of those five years will become apparent with the publication of his letters and 
other memoranda. Even before the outbreak of war, his work was important. For 
the first time, the complete story of the Mexican crisis of 1913-14 will now be told. 
The Page letters will give the inside history of one of the most splendid episodes in 
American diplomacy—the repeal, in 1914, of the Panama tolls discrimination. The 
public will now obtain all the details of a visit which Colonel House made to Berlin and 
London, in June, 1914—six weeks before the European war began—a visit which, it was 
vainly hoped, would prevent that cataclysm. Mr. Page’s description of the outbreak 
of war will take its place in history. He describes Sir Edward Grey, the Foreign 
Secretary, telling him, with tears in his eyes, of his unsuccessful attempt to prevent 
the war, and of King George, declaiming for an hour on German iniquities, and de- 
spairingly asking the American Ambassador: “ My God! Mr. Page, what else can we 
do?” The reader gets an unforgettable picture of the Austrian Ambassador to Great 
Britain wringing his hands and behaving like a madman, and of the German Am- 
bassador, Prince Lichnowsky, so unnerved that he comes into his drawing room, clad 
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in his pajamas, to receive distinguished callers. Page’s description of England under 
the stress of war—the fortitude of Englishmen, the sublime courage and self-sacrifice 
of Englishwomen—will be for ever cherished by the British public. “1 thank God,” 
he says, “that | am of their race and blood.” He tells of Germany’s frantic attempts 
to get peace in September, 1914, after the first battle of the Marne, and of many 
other attempts during the next two years. His negotiations with the Foreign Office over 
the blockade will disclose the delicacy of a situation, which, in other hands, might have 
had the most disastrous consequences. It is the belief of British statesmen to-day 
that, except for the tact and consideration shown by the American Ambassador, the 
United States and Great Britain might have been involved in the greatest difficulties, 
possibly even in war. The fact is that the American Ambassador at London, as his 
correspondence will show, was never “‘neutral,’”’ except in the diplomatic sense. His 
behavior from the beginning was absolutely correct; he carried out the instructions of 
his government with conscientious fidelity; yet his deepest sympathies were enlisted 
on the side of the Allies; he detested Germany and all its works; and this fact made it 
possible for him to present his country’s case in ways that preserved the good relations 
between the United States and Great Britain; and to suggest compromises that saved 
many a crisis. A less considerate Ambassador might easily have maintained an 
attitude that would have estranged the two peoples and made it impossible for the 
United States to have entered the war on the side of the Allies. 

Besides the view of great events in the form of correspondence, the letters contain 
first-hand pictures of the great persons of the drama. Sir Edward Grey is con- 
stantly in the picture; there are close views of Mr. Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Mr. 
Balfour, Lord Kitchener, General French—of all the leading actors in a great period. 


The literary style and spirit of the letters can best be illustrated by specimens, of which 
the following, written before the war, may be taken as typical: 


Ambassador Page to President Wilson 
American Embassy, London, 
. [May 11, 1914] 
Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

The King of Denmark (I always think of Hamlet) having come to make his royal 
kinsman of these Isles a visit, his royal kinsman to-night gave a state dinner at the 
palace whereto the Ambassadors of the eight Great Powers were, of course, invited. 
Now | don’t know how other kings do, but I’m willing to swear by King George for a 
job of this sort. The splendor of the thing is truly regal and the friendliness of it very 
real and human; and the company most uncommon. Of course the Ambassadors and 
their wives were there, the chief rulers of the Empire and men and women of distinction 
and most of the royal family. The dinner and the music and the plate and the deco- 
rations and the jewels and the uniforms—all these were regal; but there is a human 
touch about it that seems almost democratic. 

All for His Majesty of Denmark, a country with fewer people and less wealth than 
New Jersey. This whole royal game is most interesting. Lloyd George and H. H. 
Asquith and John Morley were there, all in white knee breeches of silk and swords and 
most gaudy coats—these that are the radicals of the Kingdom, in literature and in 
action. Veterans of Indian and South African wars stood on either side of every door 

and of every stairway, dressed as Sir Walter Raleigh dressed, like so many statues, A 
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never blinking aneye. Every person in the company is printed, in all the papers, with 
every title he bears. Crowds lined the streets in front of the palace to see the car- 
riages go in and to guess who was in each. To-morrow the Diplomatic Corps calls on 
King Christian and to-morrow night King George commands us to attend the opera as 
his guests. 

Whether it’s the court, or the honors and the orders and all the social and imperial 
spoils, that keep the illusion up, or whether it is the Old World inability to change 
anything, you can’t ever quite decide. In Defoe’s time they put pots of herbs on the 
desks in the court rooms of every court in London to keep the plague off. The pots 
of herbs are yet put on every desk in every court room in London. Several centuries 
ago somebody tried to break into the Bank of England. A special guard was de- 
tached—a little company of soldiers—to stand watch at night. The bank has twice 
been moved and is now housed in a building that would stand a siege; but that guard, 
in the same uniform, goes on duty every night. Nothing is ever abolished, nothing 
ever changed. On the anniversary of King Charles’s execution, his statue in Trafalgar 
Square is covered with flowers. Every month, too, new books appear about the mis- 
tresses of old kings—as if they, too, were of more than usual interest: | mean serious, 
historical books. From the king’s palace to the humblest house I’ve been in, there 
are pictures of kings and queens. In every house, too (to show how nothing ever 
changes), the towels are folded in the same peculiar way. In every grate in the 
kingdom the coal fire is laid in precisely the same way. There is not a salesman in any 
shop on Piccadilly who does not, in the season, wear a long-tail coat. Everywhere 
they say a second grace at dinner—not at the end—but before the dessert, because 
200 years ago they dared not wait longer lest the parson be under the table: the grace is 
said to day before dessert! | tried three months to persuade my “Boots” to leave 
off blacking the soles of my shoes under the bottom. Hesimply couldn’t doit. Every 
“Boots” in the Kingdom does it. A man of learning had an article in an afternoon 
paper a few weeks ago which began thus: “It is now universally conceded by the 
French and the Americans that the decimal system is a failure,’ and he went on to 
concoct a scheme for our money that would be more “rational” and “historical.” 
In this hot debate about Ulster a frequent phrase used is, “Let us see if we can’t find 
the right formula to solve the difficulty”: their whole lives are formulas. Now may 
not all the honors and garters and thistles and O. M.’s and C. V. O.’s and all manner 
of gaudy sinecures be secure, only because they can’t abolish anything? My servants 
sit at table in a certain order, and Mrs. Page’s maid wouldn’t yield her precedence to a 
mere housemaid for any mortal consideration—no more than a royal person of a certain 
rank would yield to one of a lower rank. A real democracy is as far off as doomsday. 
So you argue, till you remember that it is these same people who killed kings and made 
human liberty possibile—to a degree—and till you sit day after day and hear them in 
the House of Commons, mercilessly pounding one another. Then you are puzzled. 
Do they keep all these outworn things because they are incapable of changing any- 
thing, or do these outworn burdens keep them from becoming able to change anything? 
] daresay it works both ways. Every venerable ruin, every outworn custom, makes the 
King more secure; and the King gives veneration to every ruin and keeps respect for 
every outworn custom. 

Praise God for the Atlantic Ocean! It is the geographical foundation of , 
our liberties. Yet, as I’ve often written, there are men here, real 
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ruling men, mighty men, 
and a vigorous stock. 

A civilization, especially 
an old civilization, isn’t an 
easy nut to crack. But 
I notice that the men of 
vision keep their thought 
on us. They never for- 
get that we are 100 million 
strong and that we dare 
do new things; and they 
dearly love to ask ques- 
tions about — Rockefeller! 
Our power, our adapti- 
bility, our potential wealth 
they never forget. They'll 
hold fast to our favor for 
reasons of prudence as well 
as for reasons of kinship. 
And, whenever we choose to 
assume the leadership of 
the world, they’ll grant it 
— gradually — and _ follow 
loyally. They cannot be- 
come French, and they dis- 
like the Germans. They 
must keep in our boat for 
safety as well as for com- 
fort. 

Yours heartily, 
WALTER H. Pace. 
To the President. 


. . . The two things 
that this island has of eter- 
nal value are its gardens 
and its men. Nature 
sprinkles it almost every 
day and holds its moisture 
down so that every inch of it is forever green; 
and somehow men thrive as the lawns do— 
the most excellent of all races for progenitors. 
You and I can never be thankful enough that 
our ancestors came of this stock and escaped 
in time to save us. Even those that have 
stayed have cut a wide swath, and they 
wield good scythes yet. But I have moods 
when | pity them—for their dependence, for 
instance, on a navy (2 keels to 1) for their 
very bread and meat. They frantically resent 
conveniences. They despise bath-rooms; 
every gentleman must have his own tin tub. 
They build their great law court building (the 
architecture ecclesiastical) so as to provide an 
entrance hall of imposing proportions which 


WALTER H. PAGE 


From a painting by Laizlo, now hanging in the Chancery of the American Em- 


bassy at London 


they use once a year; and to get this fine hall 
they have to make their court rooms, which they 
must use all the time, dark and small and in- 


accessible. They think as much of that once- 
a-year ceremony of opening their courts as 
they think of the even justice that they dis- 
pense: somehow they feel that the justice de- 
pends on the ceremony. 

This moss that has grown all over their lives 
(some of it very pretty and most of it very com- 
fortable—it’s soft and warm) is of no great 
consequence—except that they think they’d 
die if it were removed. And this state of mind 
gives us a good key to their character and 
habits. 

What are we going to do with this England 
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and this Empire presently when economic 
forces unmistakably put the leadership of the 
race inour hands? Howcan we lead it and use 
it for the highest purposes of the world and of de- 
mocracy? Wecando 
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These English are spending their capital, and 
it is their capital that continues to give them 
their vast power. Now what are we going to 
do with the leadership of the world presently 

when it clearly falls 





what we like if we go 
about it heartily and 
with good manners 
(any man prefers to 
yield to a gentleman 
rather than to a 
rustic) and throw 
away — gradually — 
our isolating fears 
and alternate boast- 
ing and bashful- 
ness. “What do we 
most need to learn 
from your” | asked 
a gentle and be- 
jeweled nobleman 
the other Sunday, in 
a country garden 
that invited confi- 
dences. “If | may 
speak without of- 
fence, modesty.” A 
commoner in the 
company, who has 
seen the Rocky 
Mountains, laughed, 
and said: “No; see 
your chance and take 
it: that’s what we did 
in the years when we 
made the world’s his- 
tory.” 





into our hands? 
And how can we use 
the English for the 
highest uses of de- 
mocracy? 

You see their fear 
of an on-sweeping 
democracy in their 
social treatment of 
party opponents. A 
Tory lady told me 
with tears that she 
could no longer in- 
vite her Liberal 
friends to her house: 
“T have lost them— 
they are robbing us, 
you know.” | made 
the mistake to saya 
word in praise of Sir 
Edward Grey to a 
duke. “Yes, yes, no 
doubt an able man; 
but you must under- 
stand, sir, that | 
don’t train with that 
gang.” <A_ bishop 
explained to me at 
elaborate length why 
the very monarchy is 
doomed unless some- 
thing befalls Lloyd 
George and his pro- 














Ambassador Page to 
President Wilson 
American Embassy, 

London, October 

25, 1913. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: 

| am moved once in a while to write you 
privately, not about any specific piece of public 
business, but only, if | can, to transmit some- 
thing of the atmosphere of the work here. 
And, since this is meant quite as much for your 
amusement as for any information it may carry, 
don’t read it “in office hours.” 

The future of the world belongs to us. A 
man needs to live here, with two economic eyes 
in his head, a very little time to become very 
sure of this. Everybody will see it presently. 


A DIPLOMATIC ERRAND 
Mr. Page leaving the embassy for an official call. 
American-British relations friendly in a period of great diffi- 
culty; a fact which made it ultimateiy possible for the United 
States to enter the war on the side of the Allies 


gramme. Every din- 
ner party is made up 
with strict reference 
to the party poli- 
tics of the guests. 
Sometimes you imagine you see something 
like civil war; and money is flowing out of the 
Kingdom into Canada in the greatest volume 
ever known, and | am told that a number of old 
families are investing their fortunes in African 
lands. 

These and such things are, of course, mere 
chips which show the direction the slow stream 
runs. The great economic tide of the century 
flows our way. We shall have the big world 
questions to decide presently. Then we shall 
need world policies; and it will be these old- 


He kept 
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UNVEILING THE PILGRIM MONUMENT 
One of the first duties of Ambassador Page was to unveil a monument erected at Southampton, England, to commem- 


orate the sailing of the Pilgrim fathers. 


time world leaders that we shall then have to 
work with, more closely than now. 

The English makeasharp distinction between 
the American people and the American Govern- 
ment—a distinction that they are conscious of 
and that they themselves talk about. They 
do not think of our people as foreigners. I have 
a club book on my table wherein the members 
are classified as British, Colonial, American, 
and Foreign—quite unconsciously. But they 
do think of our Government as foreign, and as 
a frontier sort of thing without good manners or 
good faith. This distinction presents the big 
task of implanting here a real respect for our 
Government. People often think to compli- 
ment the American Ambassador by assuming 
that he is better than his Government and must 
at times be ashamed of it. Of course the Gov- 
ernment never does this—never—but persons 
in unofficial life; and | have sometimes hit some 
hard blows under this condescending provoca- 
tion. This is the one experience that I have 
found irritating. They commiserate me on 
having a Government that will not provide an 
Ambassador’s residence—from the King to my 
servants. They talk about American lynch- 


The start on the famcus voyage was made from this town 


Even the Spectator, in am early editorial 
about you, said that we should now see what 
stuff there is in the new President by watching 


ings. 


whether you would stop lynchings. They 
forever quote Bryce on the badness of our 
municipal government. They pretend to think 
that the impeachment of governors is common 
and ought to be commoner. One delicious 
M. P. asked me: “Now, since the Governor of 
New York is impeached, who becomes Vice- 
President?”* Ignorance, unfathomable ignor- 
ance, is at the bottom of much of it: if the 
Town Treasurer of Yuba Dam gets a $100 
“rake off” on a paving contract, our city gov- 
ernment is a failure. 

| am about to conclude that our yellow press 
does us more harm abroad than at home, and 
many of the American correspondents of the 


*William Sulzer, Governor of New York, was impeached 
and removed from office by the Senate of New York State, 
October 18, 1913. Just what this critical Briton had in 
mind, in thinking that the removal of a New York Governor 
created a vacancy in the Vice-Presidency, is not clear. 
Possibly, however, he had a cloudy recollection of the fact 
that Theodore Roosevelt, after serving as Governor of 
New York State, became Vice-President, and may have 
concluded from this that the two offices were held by the 
same man. 














TWO HISTORIC INCIDENTS 


The tercentenary of the death of 

William Shakespear was celebrated 

at the Mansion House in London in 

1916 by a notable gathering. On 

the left of the picture is Premier 

Asquith, and Ambassador Page 
is seated in the centre 


The American Ambassador, ac- 
companied by Admiral Sims, wel- 
comes General Pershing upon his 
arrévalin'London. Lord Frenchis 
also on hand for the same purpose 





America and England 





English papers send exactly 
the wrong news. The whole 
governing class of England 
has a possibly exaggerated 
admiration forthe American 
people and something very 
like contempt for the Ameri- 
can Government. 

If | make it out right two 
causes (in addition to their 
ignorance) of their dislike of 
our Government are (1) its 
lack of manners in the past, 
and (2) its indiscretions of 
publicity about foreign af- 
fairs. We ostentatiously 
stand aloof from their polite 
ways and courteous manners 
in many of the every-day, 
ordinary, unimportant deal- 
ings with them—aloof from 
the common amenities of 
long-organized political life. 
For example: 

When our Government 
sent notice to the British 
Government that our fleet 
was going to the Mediter- 
ranean, my letter of instruc- 
tions contained a paragraph 
which asked that the British 

















fleet pay our fleet no undue 
attention, and that it was 
coming informally, or un- 
officially, etc. The Ad- 
miralty has already’ issued 
orders for the British fleet to move on the day 
before ours will arrive. But they would like to 
have stayed and fired off a few hundred pounds 
of powder, and to havedrunk a few dozen bottles 
of wine, to have pledged friendship and kinship 
and sworn by Nelson and Mahan, as good 
sailors do. I’m afraid we forget how much 
they would have enjoyed it. When we say, 
“We’re coming, but pray don’t trouble to make 
any fuss about us,” we mean to be polite, but 
it’s the politeness of the countryman, not of 
the polished man of the Old World. They wish 
to salute us. They wish to drink our health. 
They spend half their time doing these polite 
acts to one another, and they wish to be as 
polite to us as they are to one another. 

When the Australian cruiser was at Van- 
couver the other month, the people of San 
Francisco sent a hearty invitation to her to 


OFF TO HIS LONDON POST 
Mr. Page, appointed Ambassador to England in 1913, sailed on the Baltic. On 
the left is Sir William Dunn, later Lord Mayor of London; and on the right of 
the picture is Sir William Treloar, British author and philanthropist 


touch there and taste their hospitality—too 
late: for orders had already been given for the 
rest of the voyage. You invite a man to dinner 
here a month beforehand and a man-of-war 
three months ahead. 

Not one of these things is worth mentioning 
or remembering. But generations of them 
have caused our Government to be regarded as 
thoughtless of the fine little acts of life—as rude. 
The more | find out about diplomatic customs 
and the more | hear of the little-big troubles of 
others, the more need | find to be careful about 
details of courtesy. 

Thus we are making as brave a show as be- 
comes us. I no longer dismiss a princess after 
supper or keep the whole diplomatic corps wait- 
ing while | talk to an interesting man till the 
Master of Ceremonies comes up and whispers:’ 
“Your Excellency, | think they are waiting for 
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NUMBER SIX GROSVENOR SQUARE 


Ambassador Page and his residence in 

London. Mr. Page devoted his life to two 

great enterprises in reconciliation—that 

of bringing together the North and the 

South in this country, and the United 
States and Great Britain 





















































you to move.” But I am both young and 
green, and even these folk forgive much to green 
youth, if it show a willingness to learn. 

But our Government, though green, isn’t 
young enough to plead its youth. It is time 
that it, too, were learning Old World manners 
in dealing with Old World peoples. I do not 
know whether we need a Bureau, or a Major- 
Domo, or a Master of Ceremonies at Washing- 
ton, but we need somebody to prompt us to act 
as polite as we really are, somebody to think 
of those gentler touches that we naturally for- 
get. Some other governments have such 
- officers—perhaps all.- The Japanese, for in- 
stance, are newcomers in world politics. But 
this Japanese Ambassador and his wife here 
never miss a trick; and they come across the 
square and ask us how to do it! All the other 
governments, too, play the game of small 
courtesies to perfection—the French, of course, 
and the Spanish and—even the old Turk. 

Another reason for the English distrust of 
~our Government is its indiscretions in the past 
of this sort: one of our Ministers to Germany, 


you will recall, was obliged to resign because 
the Government at Washington inadvertently 
published one of his confidential despatches; 
Griscom saved his neck only by the skin, when 


he was in Japan, for a similar reason. These 
things travel all round the world from one 
chancery to another and all governments know 
them. Yesterday somebody in Washington 
talked about my despatch summarizing my 
talk with Sir Edward Grey about Mexico, and 
it appeared in the papers here this morning that 
Sir Edward had told me that the big business 
interests were pushing him hard. This | sent 
as only my inference. I had at once to disclaim 
it. This leaves in his mind a doubt about our 
care for secrecy. They have monstrous big 
doors and silent men in Downing Street; and, 
| am told, a stenographer*sits behind a big 


*For years this idea of the stenographer back of a screen 
in the Foreign Office has been abroad, but it is entirely 
unfounded. Several years ago a Foreign Secretary, per- 
haps Lord Salisbury, put a screen back of his desk to keep 
off the draughts and from this precaution the myth arose 
that it shielded a stenographer who took a complete record 
of ambassadorial conversations. 
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screen in Sir Edward’s room while an Am- 
bassador talks! 1 wonder if my comments on 
certain poets, which | have poured forth there 
to provoke his, are preserved in the archives of 
the British Empire. The British Empire is 
surely very welcome to them. | have twice 
found it useful, by the way, to bring up Words- 
worth when he has begun to talk about Panama 
tolls. Then your friend Canon Rawnsley has, 
without suspecting it, done good service in 
diplomacy. 

The newspaper men here, by the way, both 
English and American, are disposed to treat us 
fairly and to be helpful. The London 7imes 
on most subjects, is very friendly, and | find 
its editors worth cultivating for their own sakes 
and because of their position. It is still the 
greatest English newspaper. Its general friend- 
liness to the United States, by the way, has 
started a rumor that | hear once in a while— 
that it is really owned by Americans—nonsense 
yet awhile. To the fairness and helpfulness of 
the newspaper men there are one or two ex- 
ceptions. One of them went to the Navy 


and England 


AT THE CHANCERY 


Ambassador Page and Admiral Sims 

reviewing the first American troops to 

arrive in London. The two officials are 

standing on the balcony over the entrance 

of the chancery, ‘which is the business 
office of an embassy 


League dinner last night at which | made a 


little speech. When | sat down, he remarked 
to his neighbor, with a yawn, “ Well, nothing in 
it for me. The Ambassador, | am afraid, said 
nothing for which I can demand his recall.’’ 
They, of course, don’t care thripence about me; 
it’s you they hope to annoy. 

Then after beating them at their own game of 
daily little courtesies, we want a fight with 
them—a good stiff fight about something where - 
in we are dead right, to remind them sharply 
that we have sand in our craw.* | pray every 
night for such a fight; for they like fighting men. 
Then they'll respect our Government as they 
already respect us—if we are dead right. 

But I’ve little hope for a fight of the right 
kind with Sir Edward Grey. He is the very 
reverse of insolent—fair, frank, sympathetic, 
and he has so clear an understanding of our real 
character that he’d yield anything that his 
party and Parliament would permit. He'd 
make a good American with the use of very 


*It is perhaps unnecessary to say that the Ambassador 
was thinking only of a diplomatic “‘fight.” 
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A MAJOR LEAGUE GAME IN LONDON 
In February, 1916, London was startled by a basebali game between the New York Giants and the Chicago White Sox. 
The picture shows (from left to right) Mr. Laughlin, secretary of the American Embassy, King George of England, 
and Ambassador Page in the grand-stand 


little sandpaper. Of course | know him better 
than I know any other member of the Cabinet, 
but he seems to me the best-balanced man of 
them all. 

I can assure you emphatically that the tariff 
act* does command their respect and is already 


having an amazing influence on their opinion 


of our Government. Lord Mersey, a dwtin- 
guished law lord and a fine old fellow of the 
very best type of Englishman, said to me last 
Sunday, “I wish to thank you for stopping 
half-way in reducing your tariff: that will only 
half ruin us.” A lady of a political family 
(Liberal) next whom | sat at dinner the other 
night (and these women know their politics as 
no class of women among us do) said: “ Tell me 
something about your great President. We 
hadn’t heard much about him nor felt his hand 
till your tariff bill passed. He seems to have 
real power in the Government. You know we 
do not always know who has power in your 
Government.” Lord Grey, the one-time Gov- 
ernor-General of Canada, stopped looking at 
the royal wedding presents the other evening 
long enough to say: “The United States Gov- 
ernment is waking up—waking up.” 

I sum up these atmospheric conditions—I 
do not presume to call them by so definite a 
name as recommendations: 

We are in the international game—not in its 
Old World intrigues and burdens and sorrows 


*The Underwood Bill revising the tariff “downward” 
became a law October, 1913. It was one of the first im- 
portant measures of the new Wilson Administration. 


and melancholy, but in the inevitable way to 
leadership and to cheerful mastery in the fu- 
ture; and everybody knows that we are in it 
but us. It is a sheer blind habit that causes 
us to continue to try to think of ourselves as 
aloof. They think in terms of races here, and 
we are of their race, and we shall become the 
strongest and the happiest branch of it. 

While we play the game with them, we shall 
play it better by playing it under their long- 
wrought-out rules of courtesy in every-day 
affairs. ‘ 

We shall play it better, too, if our Govern- 
ment play it quietly—except when the subject 
demands publicity. I have heard that in past 
years the foreign representatives of our Govern- 
ment have reported much too few things and 
much too meagerly. I have heard since | have 
been here that these representatives become 
timid because Washington has for many a year 
conducted its foreign business too much in the 
newspapers; and the foreign governments 
themselves are always afraid of this. 

Meantime I hardly need tell you of my appre- 
ciation of such a chance to make so interestin= 
a study and to enjoy so greatly the most in- 
teresting experience, | really believe, in the 
whole world. | only hope that in time I ma,’ 
see how to shape the constant progression c' 
incidents into a constructive course of events 
for we are soon coming into a time of bi 
changes. 

Most heartily yours, 
WALTER H. PAGE. 
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CHAPTERS FROM AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


I. Conscience Makes Me a Politician 


By HENRY MORGENTHAU 


Formerly American Ambassador at Constantinople 


ONSCIENCE doth make cowards 
of us all.”” Not mine—mine made 
mea politician. At fifty-five years 
of age, rich in money and experi- 
ence, and recently released from 

the toils of materialism, it ceaselessly con- 
fronted me with my duty to pay back, in the 
form of public service, the overdraft which | 
had been permitted to make upon the opportun- 
ities of the country. Repayment in money 
alone would not suffice: | was financially pros- 
perous and rich in experience. Money could be 
repaid by my executors, but experience | must 
repay myself—and now or never. 


My friends did not know this, and hence it 
was a great surprise to them when, in 1912, | 
suddenly entered politics, and threw myself 
heart and soul into the enterprise of securing 
the Presidential nomination for Woodrow Wil- 


son. “Why,” they asked me, “should a man 
like yourself, whose whole active life has been 
spent in the thick of the battle for wealth, 
embark on the untried sea of politics? And, 
why, if you are determined to take the risks 
of this experiment, do you choose so forlorn a 
hope, as the cause of the least likely of all the 
candidates, for the nomination of the party that 
has elected only one President since the Civil 
Ware” 

The answer was as simple to me as it was 
strange to them. My life had been an intense 
struggle between idealism and materialism. 
In youth | had burned with an enthusiasm for 
the ideal, which had fed alike upon the teach- 
ings of the Reverend Dr. Einhorn in my boy- 
hood, the inspiring association which | had en- 
joyed with a saintly Quaker doctor in New 
York, the noble messages to which | had lis- 
tened from Christian ministers, and the austere 
and lofty ethical philosophy of Dr. Felix Adler. 
In my youth | had resolved to devote my life to 


idealistic enterprises: | had even joined a group 
of disciples of Dr. Adler known as the “Union 
for Higher Life,” which was pledged, not only 
to an evangelical spreading of his system of 
ethical culture, but also to practical works of 
philanthropy and human betterment. 

In early manhood, however, the temptation 
of materialism had beset me in a familiar form. 


‘My early marriage had been followed by a 


financial disappointment; and | was com- 
pelled to devote more time than | had ex- 
pected to providing for my family. My 
intention was to make their future modestly 
secure, and then to resume my idealistic avoca- 
tion. | soon found, however, that | had a 
special gift for making money. By the time 
I had secured the competence which had been 
my ambition, | had become fascinated with 
money-making as a game. Before | realized 
it, | was immersed in a dozen enterprises, was 
obligated to a hundred business friends, and, 
like all my associates in the business world, was 
going headlong in the chase for wealth. 

Fortunately, in 1905, the prospect of dis- 
aster brought me to my senses. | foresaw the 
panic of 1907; and, while others all around me 
plunged onward toward the brink, | paused and 
took stock of my future. I began to sever my 
financial connections. This process of slow- 
ing down my business pace gave me time for 
other introspection; and | realized, with as- 
tonishment and dismay, how far the swift tide 
of business had swept me from the course 
I had charted for my life in youth. I was 
ashamed to realize that | had neglected the 
nobler path of duty. | resolved to retire 
wholly from active business, and to devote the 
rest of my life to making good the better 
resolutions of my boyhood. 

It took me some years to divest myself of 
my business obligations on the one hand, and, 
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In the accompanying article Mr. Morgenthau describes the gloom which the late Champ Clark 
brought to the preliminary notification gathering at Sea Girt, and its amusing denouement 
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Morgenthau in this article 


Described by Mr. 


on the other, to find a practical field for social 
service. During this period,in which | was 
“finding myself,” | was attracted to the career 
of Woodrow Wilson. | admired the courage 
with which he was fighting the battle of de- 
mocracy at Princeton. And, in the early months 
of 1911, | was even more delighted to watch 
his progress as Governor of New Jersey: the 
splendid fight he was making there to over- 
throw the rule gf the bosses, and to write into 
the statutes of the state those seven measures 
of practical reform which his enemies derisively 
dubbed the “Seven Sisters.”’ 

“Here,” I said to myself, “is a man who 
does not merely preach political righteousness; 
here is a practical reformer. This man has 
Roosevelt’s gift for the dramatic diagnosis of 
political diseases; he has Bryan’s moral en- 
thusiasm for political righteousness. But 
he has other qualities which these men lack: 
these-are, the constructive faculty, the imag- 
ination to devise remedies, the courage to 
apply them, and the gift of leadership to put 
them into effective action.” I wished to 
know more of this new and promising char- 
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AT SEA GIRT 


acter. I resolved to find an occasion for 
meeting him. 

Such an opportunity came a few weeks later. 
As president of the Free Synagogue in New 
York City, | invited Governor Wilson to be a 
guest of honor at the dinner in celebration of 
the fourth anniversary of its foundation. As 
I presided at the dinner, and as the Governor 
was seated at my right, it gave me a chance to 
get acquainted. | found in him at once a con- 
genial spirit, and in that one intense conversa- 
tion I got more from him than | could have 
gotten from half a dozen casual meetings. 

On my left was the other guest of honor, 
Senator Borah of Idaho. He and Wilson 
proved instantly antagonistic. The air was 
electrical with the clash of their dissimilar 
temperaments. How startled | would have 
been, that evening, could | have realized that 
this discordance of their natures, of which | 
was at that moment acutely conscious, had in 
it the seeds of a future battle—an epic strug- 
gle, with the White House and the Capitol for 
its headquarters; the world for its audience; 
and the destiny of the nations, following the 
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greatest war in history, 
staked on the issue. 

I was then, in fact, aware only that I was 
seated between two men of strong and mu- 
tually unsympathetic natures; and that they 
seemed equally to feel this natural antagonism. 
Wilson revealed it by his request that he be 
allowed to speak last: he plainly wished to 
study his rival before he made his own ora- 
torical appearance. 


the prize that was 


Henry Morgenthau 


tened. We saw in him a man of lofty idealism, 
and a knightly spirit; his convictions grounded 
on the secure foundation of a deep study of 
governmental institutions, and of the history 
of the human race; his political philosophy 
erected symmetrically upon these firm founda- 
tions; its fagade’ adorned with a beautiful con- 
ception of democracy and justice as the ideals 
of political endeavor. 1, for one, felt that here 
truly was an inspired 
leader, behind whom 





Borah was even more 
palpably depressed 
by the presence, at 
the same table with 
him,-of this strange, 
new, powerful per- 
sonality, whose glit- 
tering intellect and 
polished mannerwere 
so strikingly con- 
trasted with his own 
blunter, though, in 
their way, also pow- 
erful weapons and 
character. The Sen- 
ator was so disturbed 
by this impact with 
Wilson’s personality, 
that his own speech 
of the evening fell 
far below his usual 
high standard. He 
himself was so 
deeply impressed 
with this deficiency 
that twice afterward 
he recalled to me his 
comparative failure 
of: that evening. 
These two men thus 
seemed predestined 
to combat which, 
with natures so intense and powerful, could 
be nothing less than mortal. When, in 1920, 
Wilson lost (as I believe, only for the mo- 
ment) his gallant campaign for the League 
of Nations, and fell truly a soldier stricken 
on the field of battle, partly because of blows 
that were dealt by Senator Borah, | could not 
but revert in memory to the vivid picture of 
that evening in New York in 1911, when the 
two men met and took each other’s measure. 

They were not alone in this measuring of 
mettle. Governor Wilson’s speech of that 
evening was a revelation to all of us who lis- 
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Mr. Morgenthau tells in the accompanying pages the inside 
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son the Democratic nomination in 1912 


all men like myself 
could range them- 
selves, and know that 
their efforts to ad- 
vance his fortunes 
would be an effective 
participation in the 
highest form of pub- 
lic service. 

My own accept- 
ance of his leader- 
ship was instant and 
decisive. I asked 
him whether he was 
really a candidate for 
President of the 
United States, and 
told him that I hada 
definite object in ask- 
ing him the question. 
I was delighted with 
his reply. Looking 
me squafely in the 
eye, he said: “I know 
a great deal more 
about the United 
States than | do 
about New Jersey.” 
“Gavernor,”’ | said, 
“my object in asking 
you this question was 
to offer you my unreserved moral and financial 
support of your candidacy.” 

The enthusiastic impression | gained upon 
that evening was confirmed and strengthened 
two days later, when | attended the dinner of 
the National Democratic Club, at which the 
Governor was again a guest of honor. Here, 
again, he made a speech that was heartening 
to all who sought leadership in the struggle for 
the regeneration of America. 

Let me remind my readers what the political 
situation was in 1911. That situation should 
be recalled in the light of the preceding fourteen 
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years. In that period (which began with the 
election of William McKinley as. President in 
1896), the United States had passed through 
one of the most momentous epochs in its 
political history. The election of McKinley 
by the Republicans, under the leadership of 
Mark Hanna, marked the culmination of 
thirty years of materialistic growth in this 
country—three decades in which the energies of 
the people were ab- 
sorbed in the con- 
quest of the West, in 
the building of our 
gigantic railroad sys- 
tem, and in the 
magician-like crea- 
tion of our stupen- 
dous manufacturing 
industries. Pitts- 
burgh was almost the 
new capital of a new 
nation, with its mar- 
velous development 
of iron and steel. It 
was followed closely 
by the great manu- 
facturing centres that 
sprang up in New 
York, New England, 
the Middle West, and 
Alabama. Monstrous 
fortunes grew up over 
night from the exploi- 
tation of our natural 
resources, our bound- 
less supplies of coal, 
iron, oil, zinc, and 
lead. Masters of 
industry, like Carne- 
gie and Rockefeller, 
amassed gold beyond 
the wildest dreams 
of even gem-laden Oriental potentates. Mas- 
ters of transportation like Commodore Vander- 
bilt and James J. Hill created new empires for 
the residence of man, and gathered to them- 
selves princely fortunes. Masters of finance, 
like J. Pierpont Morgan, sat at the golden head- 
waters of national enterprise, directing the 
fertilizing streams of credit, and, by taking 
toll of them as they passed, accumulated an 
imperial revenue. Below these men were 
nameless thousands, of only less ability, aping 
the masters, and dipping with feverish hands 
into the golden flood. Mingled with these 
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builders were pickpockets of finance, pirates 
of promotion, and skulking jackals of com- 
merce. But—all alike were money-mad. From 
the Morgans and Hills and Rockefellers and 
Carnegies, who wrought with far-seeing vision, 
down to the shopkeepers and smallest manu- 
facturers, nine men in ten were absorbed in 
the game of riches. 

Politics, too, had become infected. Public 
honors were no longer 
heaped upon patriots 
and statesmen: the 
proudest title of dis- 
tinction was to be 
called “a captain of 
industry.”” The best 
brains of the country 
had been drained out 
of the public service 
into business life. 
Men who, in other 
days, would have led 
great public causes, 
were now presidents 
of great corporations. 
Their intellects were 
taxed tothe last limit 
in the fierce struggle 
of competition. 
Their characters were 
formedand hardened 
into the inflexible 
will and ruthless de- 
termination of com- 
manders of vast 
competitive business 
armies. Men like 
Morgan, upon whose 
shoulders rested the 
responsibility for bil- 
lions of invested cap- 
ital, brooked no 
obstacle that threatened for an instant the se- 
curity of these vast aggregations of money, nor 
anything that would stand in the way of their 
continuous return of profit. 

Such gigantic financial operations inevitably 
affected those inter-relationships of the people 
which are expressed in law; and organized 
government soon confronted the danger of be- 
ing swallowed by organized business. By the 
close of McKinley’s first administration, gov- 
ernment, indeed, had become practically a 
vassal of business, little better than another 
instrument of power in the hands of the leaders 
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Mr. Wilson with Mr. McCoombs, 

whose violent controversy with 

Byron Newton is described in 
these pages 


MR. WILSON AND THE 
REPORTERS 


Following his first nomination 





AN EARLY CLASH BETWEEN 


PRESIDENT WILSON 


Life-Time 


AND SENATOR BORAH 


At this dinner of the Free Synagogue in New York City, held in 1911, Mr. Wilson, then Governor of New Jersey, sat on 


Mr. Morgenthau’s right and Senator Borah on his eft. 


Both made him keenly aware that they were antagonistic in 


temperament—an instinctive antipathy which was to come to light under such dramatic circumstances and over such 
important issues ten years later 


Legislation was bought like mer- 
lawmakers and administrators of 


of industry. 
chandise; 
law were corrupted. Politics had become an 
almost disreputable profession. Lobbyists of 
the most odious type flaunted their trade pub- 
licly. To the high-minded elements of the 
community it seemed as if the nation were 
plunging down the declivity of destruction to 
share the fate of Rome. 

I was myself fresh from this seething caldron 
of materialistic competition, and | knew per- 
sonally the men and the methods of Big Busi- 
ness, so that | had occasion to appreciate more 
keenly than most people the reality of the dan- 
ger which confronted the nation. 

To us perplexed political idealists the coun- 
try over, who looked on with apprehension 
at this death grapple between the soul of the 
people and the ugly octopus of Big Business, 
the appearance of Woodrow Wilson on the 
horizon seemed a very act of Providence. Here 
at last was the leader: the man who, thinking our 
thoughts, sharing our visions, brought to us the 
promise of a political personality under whose 
banner we could range ourselves, organize our 
enthusiasm, and take fresh hope for redemption. 


True, the Democratic Party organization 
was no better than the Republican. Never- 
theless, | recalled with faith the words of that 
valiant reformer, Carl Schurz, who years before 
had said: 

‘Between them [the old parties] stands an 
element which is not controlled by the disci- 
pline of the party- organization, but acts upon 
its own judgment for the public interest. It 
is the Independent element; which, in its best 
sense and shape, may be defined as consisting 
of men who consider it more important that the 
Government be well administered than that 
this or that set of men administer it. This In- 
dependent element is not very popular with 
party politicians in ordinary times; but it is 
very much in requisition when the day of 
voting comes. It can render inestimable ser- 
vice to the cause of good government by wield- 
ing the balance of power it holds, with justice 
and wisdom.”’ 

Here, | thought, in this great body of 
thoughtful independents of both parties, lies 
the hope of political regeneration. Woodrow 
Wilson is the only man in either party who 
stands out clearly for the things which all of 
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THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION AT BALTIMORE IN IQI2 


At which-the Missouri delegation lost Champ Clark’s nomination by wasting fifty-five minutes in a 
snake-dance instead of pressing the majority he gained on the tenth ballot to an immediate victory 


us hold dear. If we can introduce him to these 
men, if we can lift him up upon a platform high 
enough to permit his ringing words to reach 
across the continent, they will rally to his 
banner as we have done. 

It was from these motives, and in this 
splendid hope, that | threw myself whole- 
heartedly into what my friends had called a 
“hopeless cause.”” Now was the opportunity 
to restore idealism to our Government; to place 
man, as of old, above the dollar; to place law 
once more securely above the greed and per- 
sonal ambition of the individual. America 
was very dear to me! | had come to her an 
alien by race and speech; she had thrown wide 
open the door of opportunity to me; | had been 
free to find satisfaction for every one of my 
ambitions. Surely, the utmost | could do in 
her service was little enough to repay the just 
debt | owed her. 

Let me return now to the dinner of the Na- 
tional Democratic Club, which | have already 
mentioned. | sat at a table facing the guests 
of honor, and before they seated themselves | 
went up and spoke to Governor Wilson. On 
a sudden impulse, he exclaimed: “Come over 
here, | want to introduce you to someone.” 
He led me to another table, and there | had my 


first meeting with Walter Hines Page, who was 
then editor of the WorLD’s Work Magazine, 
and who was destined later to play such a 
momentus part in the salvaging of civilization, 
while acting as President Wilson’s Ambassador 
at the Court of St. James’s. Wilson and Page 
had been acquainted for many years and they 
addressed each other familiarly. 

“This,”’ said the Governor, laying his hand 
on my shoulder, “is the Mr. Morgenthau | 
talked about to you this afternoon. Now 
you two get acquainted.” He then returned 
to the speakers’ table, and Page spoke to me 
and expressed his hearty satisfaction at wel- 
coming “the latest recruit to the little band of 
Wilson adherents.” He invited me to call 
upon him at his place of business, at Garden 
City, Long Island, for a longer conference. 

Two years later Page and I recalled this 
scene, under very altered circumstances. | 
stopped in London on my way to Constanti- 
nople. There | found Page installed in the 
American Embassy. When | entered his 
private office, Page had cleared his room, and 
we faced each other there alone—Page sitting 
forward on the edge of his chair, his elbow on 
the tabie, his head leaning against his hand, 
and with the most quizzical and expectant look 
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upon his face. | said to him, “Ambassador, 
I] know what you are thinking about.” 

“Well, what?” he challenged. 

“You are thinking,” | said, “of the day when 
the Governor of New Jersey introduced the 
retired financier to the magazine editor. That 
was only two years ago; and now what a differ- 
ence! He is President of the United States; 
you are here as his Ambassador to the Court of 
St. James’s; and I am his Ambassador at the 
Sublime Porte. And you are thinking that 
it’s mighty funny.” 

“No; you’re wrong,” said he. 

“Then what are you thinking?” 

Still giving me that quizzical look over the 
top of his glasses, and dropping his voice to 
the very bottom of his diaphragm, he rumbled, 
“| was thinking it’s blanked funny!” 

Some time after our first meeting | called on 
Mr. Page at Garden City, and told him | was 
now ready to immerse myself completely in 
the campaign; and some months after this 
William G. McAdoo invited me to join him at a 
luncheon with William F. McCombs, who was 
now in full charge of Wilson’s campaign for the 
nomination. I then agreed to subscribe a 


substantial sum, and, also, to undertake rais- 
ing money from others. 


They accepted both 
offers gladly. | found the first by far the easier 
to make good. To redeem the second was a 
very different matter: my friends in the busi- 
ness world looked upon me almost as one who 
had lost his reason. ‘‘Why,” they asked me, 
“should any one who has property be willing 
to entrust the management of. the United 
States to the Democratic Party? How can a 
reasonable man hope for Wilson’s nomination 
against veterans like Bryan, Clark, and Under- 
wood? And how can any Democrat hope for 
victory against the intrenched Republicans?” 

It was the hardest proposition that | ever 
undertook to sell, but we managed somehow to 
meet our financial emergencies as we came to 
them. 

Meanwhile, the other candidates were busy. 
William Jennings Bryan had been, for years, at 
once the prophet and the Nemesis of the 
Democratic Party. He controlled its national 
machinery. Thrice he had lead it to defeat, 
and now, for the fourth time, he aspired to 
lead the charge. Party politicians, who knew 
that Bryan’s economic heresies were fatal to 
the party did not dare call together the na- 
tional committee, where his discipline ruled 
their actions. The only other place where 
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party councils could be taken was in the na- 
tional Capitol. For this reason, the cloak- 
room of the House of Representatives became 
the whispering gallery of other aspirants. 
The House developed two candidates for the 
nomination: Champ Clark, the genial Speaker; 
and Oscar Underwood, the popular and sub- 
stantial floor leader of the majority. 

Nevertheless, we adherents of Wilson were 
not dismayed. Our plan of action was to se- 
cure a few state delegations, and, for the rest, 
to concentrate our energies upon creating, 
through the press, a sentiment among the 
Democratic masses, which, we hoped, at the 
end would prove irresistible in the Convention. 

The first great test of our success (and, what 
was more important, of Wilson’s capacity to 
grow to national stature) came on the occasion 
of the Jackson Day dinner at Washington on 
January 8, 1912. This classic festival of 
Democracy has, every quadrennium, a special 
and a solemn significance for candidates for 
the Presidency. It is somewhat like the open- 
ing day of the Kentucky Derby at Louisville, 
when the favorite horses are led out before the 
first race for the inspection of the spectators. 
A seat at this dinner is as much prized by 
Democratic politicians as a grandstand seat is 
at the races. The candidates and their man- 
agers are as much excited as are the horse 
owners and their trainers. Upon the show- 
ing made at this preliminary try-out depends 
much of the crystalization of the sentiment 
amongst the politicians in favor of one special 
candidate. 

Our first experience with this dinner was a 
disappointment. We men who were active 
in Governor Wilson’s behalf had our head- 
quarters at the New Willard Hotel; and we had 
gone there a day early, to make arrangements 
for more thanone hundred of the leading Demo- 
cratic politicians and citizens of New Jersey 
who were coming on to Washington the next 
day, to back up Wilson’s aspirations. Imag- 
ine our dismay when we found that, of the 
sixty-five tickets for the dinner to which New 
Jersey was entitled, fifty had been given to 
Mr. Nugent instead of to Mr. Grosscup, the 
chairman of the state committee. Mr. Nu- 
gent was one of Governor Wilson’s bitterest 
opponents, and well enough we knew that we 
could not get back the tickets from him. 

News of this blow came to me at 11 o'clock 
at night, just as I was turning out my light 
preparatory to retiring. My telephone rang. 
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I heard the excited voice of Judge Hudspeth, 
the national committeeman from New Jersey, 
exclaiming: “Come right over to our room! 
We need you at once!” “But,” | protested, 
“T am just getting into bed for the night.” 
“Haven’t you learned yet,” he cried impa- 
tiently, “that politicians never sleep?” 

Reluctantly, | got back into my clothes 
and went to his rooms. There | found 
McCombs, Congressman Hughes, Mr. Gross- 
cup, Joe Tumulty, and others. They were 
angry at the miscarriage of the tickets, which 
they attributed to trickery; and gloomy at the 
thought of the poor showing we would make 
to our hundred and more friends from New 
Jersey who were coming down to the dinner, 
and who would charge us with lack of influence 
in the higher councils of the party. 

| turned the situation over in my mind 
while they were talking, and said: 

“| think I see a way to turn this defeat into 
a victory. Let us arrange an overflow dinner 
of Mr. Wilson’s friends exclusively, and give 
him an opportunity to show his appreciation 
of their presence, and to get their inspiration.” 


WHAT HAPPENED AT THE OVERFLOW DINNER 


HIS idea of a separate dinner at the Shore- 

ham Hotel was a happy inspiration, for at 
the main dinner at the Raleigh not more than 
fifteen diners were really friends of Wilson. 
It was a discouraging outlook for a man who 
faced the ordeal of trying to win an audience. 
The overflow meeting solved this difficulty. 
It gave him the encouragement of an enthu- 
siastic greeting from a large body of his 
friends before he had to face the unsympathetic 
audience at the main gathering. 

The morning of the day of the dinner Gov- 
ernor Wilson came to Washington and went 
into conference with Dudley Field Malone, 
Franklin P. Glass of Alabama, and myself 
at a luncheon in his room. He was confronted 
with a serious problem. The newspapers of 
that very day were full of the letter he had 
written to Adrian H. Joline, in which he had 
been guilty of that famous indiscretion of 
saying that “William Jennings Bryan should 
be knocked into a cocked hat.” As we sat at 
luncheon about twenty reporters were wait- 
ing outside for Mr. Wilson to give them an 
explanation of this letter. It might have the 
gravest political consequences. Bryan was 
still the most powerful politician in the party, 
and, though he was not able to gain the nomi- 
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nation for himself, he could easily keep any 
other man from getting it. Wilson was deeply 
concerned to find a way out of this difficulty; 
but though he was greatly worried, | can still 
recall with what keen appetite he attacked a 
big steak and plateful of vegetables, while he 
asked for our suggestions. He listened to us 
all, and then he said: 

“Now, let me bare my mind to you. What 
did I really mean when | wrote that letter? 
I have always admired Mr. Bryan as a clean- 
thinking, progressive citizen. I have always 
admired his methods of diagnosing the troubles 
and difficulties of the country. But I have 
never admired, nor approved, his remedies. 
What I really meant, then, was that his remedies 
should be knocked into a cocked hat.” 

We then discussed the means by which this 
explanation should be given to the public. 
We finally agreed that Wilson should not 
give it through the press, but should wait until 
the Jackson Day dinner, that evening, to make 
his explanation. Malone then went outside 
and told the reporters our decision. 

In the meantime, we had heard that Bryan 
was not really much annoyed at Wilson, be- 
cause he realized that the men who were trying 
to injure Wilson were trying to injure himself 
also. Hence, we sent an emissary to Bryan to 
ask whether he would be willing to speak at our 
overflow dinner, and though he declined the 
invitation, he did so graciously. 

The main dinner that evening at the Ral- 
eigh was attended by more than seven hun- 
dred eager politicians from all parts of the 
country. It was an exciting occasion for 
everyone, and an occasion of special apprehen- 
sion for us, because it was Wilson’s début. 

About midway of that dinner Wilson 
slipped away from the speakers’ table, and 
drove over to the Shoreham. There, our 
happy gathering of a hundred had been kept 
entertained and enlivened by speeches from 
Tumulty, Dudley Malone, and others. When 
Wilson arrived, he found an audience eager 
to be charmed, and it put him upon his mettle. 
He gave a very happy speech; and when he 
left, to return to the Raleigh, there were cheers 
and felicitations ringing in his ears. It put 
him in fine feather for his masterly effort of the 
evening at the main dinner. 

Here I had an opportunity to observe, at 
very close range, one of the most interesting 
spectacles of my whole experience. At the 
speakers’ table sat Judge O’Gorman, the toast- 
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master of the evening. At his right was Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, the ever-hopeful leader 
of the Democrats, who was playing each of the 
important candidates against the other, in the 
hope of killing them all off, and taking the 
nomination himself. There sat also Under- 
wood and Clark and Foss and Hearst and 
Marshall. Pomerene was there, as the repre- 
sentative of Governor Harmon of Ohio, and 
Judge Parker, happily forgetting his defeat. 
Each man knew that this moment was charged 
with fateful destiny. As each one made his 
speech, I could see the others taking his meas- 
ure, and watching the crowd of diners to divine 
its reaction. Bryan, as the patriarch of the 
candidates, was to make the last address of 
the evening. It was to be his opportunity 
for a great oration that would restore to him the 
mastery of the party. 

Wilson was the last speaker to precede him. 
When he arose, there was a brief applause of 
politeness, with an extra short outburst from 
the little handful of fifteen adherents. Every 
speaker who had gone before him had talked 
of party harmony. Wilson seized the oppor- 
tunity of this text to clear up, with one mas- 
terly stroke, the dilemma of the “cocked hat”’ 
story. After a few happy remarks of ac- 


quiescence in the plea for harmony, Wilson 
turned to Mr. Bryan and, with a really Chester- 
fieldian gesture, said: “If any one has said any- 
thing about any of the other candidates, for 
which he is sorry, now is the time to apologize,” 
and made a smiling bow to the commoner. 
The audience broke into spontaneous and 


sincere applause at this stroke. They appreci- 
ated both its manliness and its cleverness; 
and they sat up with really expectant attention 
to hear the rest of his address. 

Wilson rose to his opportunity. His speech 
revealed to these men a new power in the party. 
He made a splendid exposition of the issues 
before the country, and gave his vision of the 
remedies, with beautiful eloquence and un- 
answerable logic. The audience progressed 
from rapt attention to enthusiasm. 

All this time I was watching the face of 
Bryan. I have never seen a more interesting 
play of expression on the stage than the ex- 
hibition which he unconsciously gave. Here 
was the rising of a new political star, which he 
well knew meant the setting of his own. His 
face expressed in turn surprise, alarm, hesi- 
tation, doubt, gloom, despair. When Wilson 
took his seat amidst tremendous applause 
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Bryan’s face was that of aman who had met his 
Waterloo. He rose like one who was dazed, 
and made a speech of abdication. He said 
that the time had come when a new man 
should be nominated, a man who was free 
from the asperities of the past, and that he 
was willing to march in the ranks of the party, 
and work with the rest of us to help on this 
victory, which he saw assured. He then 
started to sit down, but everyone applauded 
so vigorously, shouting “Go on! Go on!” 
that he became confused. For once, his polit- 
ical sagacity forsook him: he did not realize 
that he should stop. He regained his feet, 
and made a sad anti-climax by telling the 
diners stories of his observations in the Philip- 
pines and elsewhere. The evening was a 
Wilson triumph. 


WHEN THE WILSON TIDE TURNED 


HE effect upon Wilson’s fortune was in- 

stantaneous. The next morning our little 
headquarters was the Mecca of the politicians. 
Congressmen and Senators and members of 
the national committee streamed to our rooms 
at the Willard. Some came to pledge us their 
support of Wilson; others to take the measure 
of his managers. Of the latter class, Senator 
Stone of Missouri was the most interesting. 
We saw then how he had earned his title, 
“Gum Shoe Bill.”” He dropped in, so he said, 
for just a minute’s conversation, as Mrs. Stone 
was waiting for him in the lobby, where he had 
promised to rejoin her in a few minutes. He 
stayed for more than half an hour. He spent 
that time telling us a very humorous story, 
which would be worth retelling on its merits, 
if it were printable. It dealt with several 
whimsical characters in a little town in 
the Ozarks, and he told it with all the rich 
embroidery of characterization and dialogue, 
with which the best Southern story tellers 
elaborate their narratives. It was really a 
little masterpiece of the raconteur’s art, but 
it had no pertinence to our serious business. 
I soon became aware, however, that Stone 
himself had a serious purpose. All the while 
he was spinning his story out, to make it 
longer, his eyes were stealing from one face to 
another of his auditors, shrewdly appraising 
their reactions, studying each of us to learn 
what he could of our characters and foibles. 
When he finally drew the story to its close, 
sprung the “nub,” and got a round of laughter, 
he left, as I felt sure at the moment, with a 
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pretty definite estimate of each of us in his 
head. 

The extraordinary success of Wilson’s Jack- 
son Day speech had its evil effects as well. 
It made other candidates realize that the man 
each of them had to beat was Wilson. Thus, 
all the politicians centred their attacks on 
him. They ceased their efforts to take dele- 
gates away from one another, and alloted to 
each candidate an undisputed field in the ter- 
ritory where he could help to make a showing. 
Their plan was to prevent Wilson from coming 
to the Convention with a large pledged vote. 

In the meantime, we devoted our efforts 
to making Wilson popular among the Demo- 
cratic press and masses, building up, through- 
out the country, a sentiment which made him 
the second choice in nearly every section where 
a favorite son got a preference with the dele- 
gates. Our greatest fear was, that one of 
the two strongest candidates might yield his 
strength to the other in the hope of defeating 
Wilson. 

Fortunately for us, the logic of the situation 
made our strategy also the best strategy for 
Bryan. He and his brother, with their keen 
political sense, were playing exactly the same 
game as we were. The result was that every 
candidate came to the Convention with his full 
strength, and a determination to use it. 

We had other troubles. Repeatedly, we 
faced financial difficulties, and many times 
the few men of means among us had to go 
down into their own pockets to make up the 
deficiency. I had to do so myself, and | 
leaned heavily on devoted friends of Wilson, 
like Cleveland H. Dodge, Charles R. Crane, 
and Abram |. Elkus. Then, too, there were 
personal differences. | shall never forget 
when Dudley Field Malone, with his high- 
powered temperament and his _high-flown 
oratory, burst into my office, exclaiming, “ 
come with a message from a King toa King!” 

“Come to earth, talk English,’ I responded. 

“Well,” he said, “the Governor has sent me 
to ask you to investigate his row between 
McCombs and Byron Newton. He wants you 
to settle the matter without his intervention.” 

I sent for Newton first, to get his version 
of the trouble; and when he called, he was 
so unbridled in his language and so sweep- 
ing and illogical in his accusations against 
McCombs—he gave me an ultimatum that 
either he or McCombs must be instantly 
displaced—that | did not wait to hear the other 
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side of the story, but promptly decided in 
McCombs’s favor. I concluded at once that 
Governor Wilson could not afford, at that criti- 
cal moment, to expose himself to the charge 
of being ungrateful toward McCombs, who, 
notwithstanding his shortcomings, had ren- 
dered him invaluable services. 

At last came the great days of the Conven- 
tion. We went to Baltimore with less than 
half enough pledged delegates to secure the 
nomination. Our hopes lay in the splendid 
impression that Wilson had made upon the 
country, and in the generalship we should 
exercise upon the floor of the Convention. 
The odds were all in favor of Champ Clark. 
He had better than a hundred more pledged 
delegates than Wilson, and the ground swell 
of the politicians in his favor. Still, we were 
not daunted. 

There were elements in our favor. The 
Baltimore Sun, chiefly through the enthusiasm 
of Charles H. Grasty, created an atmosphere 
of Wilson optimism in the city that had an 
undoubted effect upon the delegates. And a 
determining influence with many delegates 
and the public at large was a wonderful edi- 
torial, written by Frank I. Cobb and published 
in the New York World at the psychological 
moment. 


THE FATAL CLARK SNAKE DANCE 


HE supreme opportunity for all of us to 
use our best talents in behalf of Wilson 
came at the dramatic climax of the Convention 
when, on the third day and with the tenth ballot, 
Champ Clark received a majority vote of the 
delegates. Though two thirds were necessary 
to get the nomination, Clark’s adherents 
thought that the achievement of a majority 
marked the turn of the tide and the assurance 
of victory. They had sound historical war- 
rant for this faith: for never before had a 
Democratic candidate who received a ma- 
jority of the votes failed to get the nomination. 
If Clark had been able to capitalize that crit- 
ical moment; if his managers on the floor of the 
Convention had played their hands a little 
better, he would have gone to the White House 
eight months later. 

When this tenth ballot was announced, the 
Convention greeted the Clark majority with 
wild enthusiasm. What his managers should 
have done was to have pressed this advantage 
to an immediate conclusion. A few more 
quick ballots taken under the emotion of that 
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moment would doubtless have carried him 
over the line to victory. Instead, they wasted 
the opportunity, and the Missouri delegation 
organized a snake dance around the hall, and 
spent the next fifty-five minutes frittering away 
the precious enthusiasm of the Convention 
by cheering themselves hoarse in celebration of 
an assumed victory. They stimulated the joy 
of Clark’s adherents by bringing in his 
young daughter, wrapped in an American 
flag, and placing her beside the chairman. 
This pretty picture provoked a fresh outburst 
of triumphant cheering. 

Those fifty-five minutes cost Clark the nomi- 
nation. McCombs, Palmer, McAdoo, and 
the rest of us had a hurried consultation on the 
platform, not ten feet away from Ollie James, 
the impartial chairman, who did nothing to 
discourage the wild demonstration. We agreed 
on a plan of campaign, and, as lieutenants, 
all scurried about the hall, consulting with 
the leaders of the other delegates. We got the 
Underwood forces to agree to stand fast for 
their candidate on the next few ballots, and 
made the same arrangement with the Marshall 
and Foss delegates, pledging ourselves, in turn 
to hold our people fast for Wilson. 


THE TURNING OF THE TIDE 


N three quarters of an hour we had cor- 
ralled our delegates safely out of the path 


of the Clark stampede. They sat immovable 
in the face of the frenzy of the crowd. When 
the Clark demonstration had subsided, and the 
next ballot was taken, the Clark managers 
had a rude awakening: the result was prac- 
tically unchanged. Then, with a stroke of 
political genius, Mitchell Palmer arose, and 
claimed recognition from the Chair. Tall, 
massive, and extremely handsome, Palmer 
was at the height of youthful grace and vigor. 
The Chairman recognized him, and Palmer 
moved an immediate adjournment to the fol- 
lowing morning. Before the Clark delegates 
grasped the meaning of this manceuvre the 
motion had been put and carried. This 
respite gave Clark’s enemies a full day in 
which to make fresh alliances against him, and 
every one of the succeeding thirty-five ballots 
cut down his vote in the Convention. 

The tide had turned. Wilson’s strength 
grew steadily, because as soon as a delegate 
realized that his own candidate’s cause was 
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hopeless, his thoughts turned from his per- 
sonal preference to the welfare of the party, 
and, in almost every case, he realized that Wil- 
son was the one man to lead it on to victory. 
They realized, too, that a solemn duty rested 
on them. The Roosevelt defection from the 
Republican Party had ruined its chances, 
so that these Democratic delegates knew they 
were not merely nominating a candidate— 
they were actually electing a President. 

After the nomination, the preliminary noti- 
fication followed at Sea Girt a few days later. 
Here, again, was an opportunity to study hu- 
man nature. Most of the defeated competitors 
for the nomination came and tendered their 
hearty congratulations. But Clark came like 
one who was attending the funeral of his hopes. 
He could not master his disappointment, nor 
conceal it. His depression lay upon the 
gathering like a cloud. It was so palpable that 
Tumulty saw that something must be done to 
lift it, else the proper spirit of the occasion 
would be destroyed. Tumulty then came to 
me, and suggested that I take Clark for a ride, 
to which | gladly assented. | approached 
Clark, and invited him to use my car. He 
accepted and asked if he might go anywhere he 
wished, and, of course, my reply was, “Cer- 
tainly.’ He then explained that his daughter 
was visiting in the neighborhood, and he 
would like to see her. Filling the car with 
his friends, they drove away, with my son, 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., at the wheel. 

When my son came back, he had a broad 
smile on his countenance. “Where, do you 
suppose,” he exclaimed, “Clark asked me to 
take him? His daughter is staying with 
George Harvey’s daughter!”’ 

The ‘‘George Harvey” to whom my son re- 
ferred was, of course, Mr. Wilson’s former sup- 
porter with whom he had then recently had a 
much-advertised disagreement, and who is now 
Mr. Harding’s much-discussed Ambassador in 
London. 

Here was a dilemma! I! had already told 
Governor Wilson that Clark had gone to visit 
his daughter, and that she was staying with 
friends in the neighborhood, and he _ had 
said: “I shall see that my daughters 
call on her.” Now, | had to tell him who 
“the friends in the neighborhood” were. 
When I did so, he only smiled, and said: 
“That’s rather awkward, isn’t it?” 
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OAL is not only the foundation of 
America’s industrial life, it is also 
the base on which civilization is 
built. No nation can hope to be 
supreme among the countries of 

the world, in war or peace, if it lacks a bountiful 

supply of coal. We often read, or hear it said, 
that this or that business is the “key” industry 
of a nation, but the truth remains that there 
is only one “key” industry—coal-mining. 
Coal is the ancestor of more useful products 
than any other element of nature available to 
man. From the time we rise until the day 
is done, we maintain an intimate association, 
either with coal itself or one of its by-products. 

The leavening agent in our bread and the gas 

we bake it with are from coal; so are the agents 

that tan our shoes, and that vulcanize the 
rubber in our automobile tires. We are in- 
debted to coal for the various forms of am- 
monia that go into fertilizing, refrigerating, 
electric batteries, and household uses; for as- 
pirin, salicylic acid, and many other cures 
for common colds; for elements used in manu- 
facturing insulating coatings, phonograph rec- 
ords, and pipestems; for benzol, one of the best 
available fuels for automobiles and internal- 
combustion engines; for food preservatives, 
moth balls, and disinfectants. While coal 
furnishes us picric acid and trinitrotoluol, it car- 
ries locked in itself synthetic oil of wintergreen 
and the delicate flavoring extracts and perfumes. 

When the World War was being planned, 

German statesmen devoted their time largely 

to studying the coal map of Europe. When 

hostilities commenced, the strategy of the 

Teuton generals centred about possession of 

the coal-fields of France and Belgium. Great 

Britain’s preéminence in world affairs was 

built on her surplus production of coal. The 


biggest problem in Great Britain to-day is how 
to meet American competition in the export of 
coal. 


England’s coal has given power to her 
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ships and economic balance to her trade. The 
future of the British coal problem is closely 
linked with the futures of the British food and 
manufacturing problems. For example, in past 
years Great Britain supplied herself with cheap 
beef by exporting coal to Argentina and 
bringing back the carcasses of cattle. 

History shows that for several centuries— 
in fact, since the beginning of a coal industry— 
the consumers of coal have condemned the 
practices of the so-called “coal barons,” or 
producers of this essential product. The cry, 
“nationalize the coal-mines,” has been heard in 
English politics for more than a generation. 
The fight to accomplish this aim in England 
has reached the point where it threatens 
to become a national disaster. Even though the 
latest strike be ended on terms fairly satisfac- 
tory to all sides of the controversy, it is a fair 
presumption that the settlement will be only a 
temporary one, provided the American coal 
industry is permitted to go forward without 
undue restrictions being placed on it by the 
Government or by labor. Even though coal- 
miners in the United States receive double the 
wages of British miners, American coal is 
produced at about one half the cost of English 
coal. American miners using machines pro- 
duce from two to three times as much coal 
each year as do an equal number of British 
miners using mostly hand methods. While 
this condition prevailed prior to the war, 
British exports of coal were not seriously af- 
fected, because America lacked ships as well 
as an export policy. 

Just as the coal problem in Great Britain 
has become the most acute and difficult 
question confronting that Government, so 
the coal problem in the United States is tending 
to become our most important political and 
industrial issue. Before getting directly to the 
point of the discussion, let me clear the way by 
laying down a few:fundamental facts. Four 
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sevenths of all the probable coal in the world 
lies in the United States. Canada has one 
seventh, China nearly one seventh, Germany 
one seventeenth, and Great Britain one 
fortieth of the total. We have in the United 
States upward of fourteen hundred billion tons 
of the various grades of so-called “soft” coals. 
This supply of bituminous coal should last 
us for several centuries. In addition, we have 
enough anthracite coal (practically all in the 
state of Pennsylvania) to last from fifty to 
seventy-five years, on a declining production. 

Gaging the industrial development of the 
different nations by the per-capita consump- 
tion by the people, it is interesting to note that 
here in the United States the consumption of 
coal per person is 6 tons annually; in the 
United Kingdom it is 4.9 tons per capita; in 
Germany, 3.4 tons; France, 1.4; Italy, 0.34, 
and Russia, 0.18. Previous to the war, Bel- 
gium consumed about 4 tons per capita, which 
fact indicates the intense development of 
that small nation’s industrial life; indeed, the 
8,000,000 people in Belgium use annually 
nearly as much coal as the 170,000,000 people 
in Russia, exclusive of Poland. While the 
miner in the United States produces better than 
1,100 short tons of coal annually, and ranks 
first in the matter of individual output, the 
Japanese miner produces an average of only 
155 tons each year, and ranks last. Here 
in America, coal is produced in twenty-eight 
states by approximately 6,000 mining com- 
panies employing about 750,000 men in and 
about the mines. 

It is impossible to discuss coal-mining 
prices and problems without first pointing 
out the two besetting sins of the industry. 
The first, if not the more important, is the sea- 
sonal operation of the mines. The seasonal na- 
ture of coal-mining is more responsible for 
the industry’s labor troubles, and for the dis- 
satisfaction on the part of miners, than any 
other one thing. No class of workmen ever 
have been satisfied with seasonal employment. 
Not long ago American miners demanded a 
six-hour day; not because they were dissatis- 
fied with the number of hours they had to 
work, but for the reason that they were deter- 
mined to bring about an equalization of the 
work. If the men were given six days’ em- 
ployment at a fair rate of wages, there would 
be little discontent among the rank and file. 

Stabilization of the coal industry, par- 
ticularly the bituminous industry, is no easy 
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problem. Lumber improves with storage; 
shoes and textiles can be easily warehoused; 
the production of iron and steel plants can 
be stored during a slack season. In_prac- 
tically all these cases, the matter of storage 
depends on the ability of the producing com- 
pany to finance their operations until demand 
has caught up with production. The storage 
possibilities in coal are limited. Although 
many grades of coal will stand storage, none of 
them are improved by it, and quite a few kinds 
of coal deteriorate through storage. It would 
require sixteen times as much space to store 
the nation’s yearly production of bituminous 
coal as would be needed to store the nation’s 
supply of iron and steel products. 

Since 1890, the bituminous coal-mines in 
the United States have worked only 83 per 
cent. of a normal 300 days each year. In 1914 
the mines worked only 195 days. In 1919 the 
average days worked was about the same as in 
1914. A _ careful investigation has shown 
that the cost of mining coal at one colliery 
will vary as much as 60 cents a ton from one 
month to another, depending on the number 
of hours the mine is idle. A manufacturing 
plant may be closed and only a watchman left 
to guard it, but in coal-mines, the forces of 
nature work unceasingly, and as a result 
the cost of upkeep continues at a high rate, 
even if coal is not produced. During the 
summer months, the production of bituminous 
coal in the United States often falls as low as 
23,000,000 tons per month, while in the winter 
season the production of soft coal will average 
upward of 50,000,000 tons per month. It 
should be plain, therefore, that any industry 
having more than 100 idle days each year and a 
seasonal variation of 100 per cent. in output, 
cannot be operated on an economical basis. 

This failure to equalize the load in coal- 
mining has still other effects that are far- 
reaching. The railroads of the country own 
approximately 1,000,000 coal-carrying cars. 
Coal furnishes about 34 per cent. of the nation’s 
total railroad tonnage. On certain roads the 
transportation of fuel amounts to 60 per cent. 
of the total freight moved. As the business 
is now conducted, the so-called coal-carrying 
lines must store thousands of their coal cars 
during the summer months. This practice 
increases railroad expenses, for cars in storage 
not only afford no revenue, but they deterio- 
rate rapidly during the period of disuse. Inthe 
fall months, when the coal rush commences, the 
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workmen, which force is subjected to expensive 
training in order to fit it properly to repair and 
handle coal cars. 


THE ANTHRACITE BOARD 


HE history of anthracite mining should 

provide an interesting lesson for the bitu- 
minous coal industry. Prior to 1900 the hard- 
coal mines of Pennsylvania worked an aver- 
age of only 170 days each year. During the 
decade which ended last year, the average 
working time of the anthracite mines was 255 
days per year. This improved situation was a 
direct result of the Anthracite Board of Con- 
ciliation, a body composed of representatives 
of the operators and the miners, and created by 
President Roosevelt during the difficult days 
of the hard-coal strike in 1902. This concilia- 
tion board, while only a common-sense court, 
has settled approximately 650 disputed cases in 
eighteen years, and has established an envi- 
able reputation as a just tribunal. The hear- 
ings before the Anthracite Board are informal 
in character and are marked by an absence of 
legal talent. A case is never brought to the 
Board until the employer and the local mine 
boss have found that it is quite impossible for 
them to adjust the matter in dispute. While 
there have been a number of purely local 
strikes in the anthracite field, there has been 
no general strike of hard-coal miners since 
the Board of Conciliation was first organized. 


VALUES WHICH GO UP IN SMOKE 


HE second sin in the mining and con- 

sumption of coal is waste. While this 
may be said of practically all industries, it 
is particularly true in the handling of our fuel 
resources. Practically all of our anthracite 
production is consumed in our homes. Of our 
annual bituminous coal output, 40 per cent. 
is used for steam or industrial purposes, 27 
per cent. is burned by the railroads, 15 per 
cent. is domestic coal, and the remaining 18 
per cent. goes for coking, exports, smithing, 
gas-houses, and bunkering. Assuming that 
it is possible to obtain the by-products from 
only 25 per cent. of the industrial coal and 50 
per cent. of the railroad fuel, through estab- 
lishing central stations and electrifying; also 
that all the domestic coal can be coked first— 
we find that 195,000,000 tons of bituminous 
that is now burned raw should be coked. 
If but two thirds of this tonnage can be sub- 
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railroads must gather together a small army of 









jected successfully to by-product practice, the 
saving would amount to something like 
$200,000,000 annually. The values which go 
up in smoke in the United States each year 
are nothing short of appalling. 

The losses to the nation through coking coal 
in beehive ovens continue at the rate of 
millions of dollars each year. The total ca- 
pacity of our coke ovens is approximately 
60,000,000 tons of coke annually, of which 
total nearly one half comes from by-product 
ovens. The manufacture of by-product coke in 
the United States is a comparatively new 
business, the first ovens of this kind having 
been installed only a little more than twenty 
years ago. Prior to the war the Germans 
were the leaders in the practice of extracting 
the by-products from coal through coking. 
When the World War commenced, Germany 
was coking 10,000,000 tons more coal in by- 
product ovens than the rest of the world com- 
bined. This policy of the Teutons in extract- 
ing the highest possible value out of their coal 
supplies is largely responsible for Germany’s 
supremacy in dyestuffs manufacture. One 
authority estimates our annual losses from 
coking coal in beehive ovens as follows: Tar 
320,000,000 gallons; ammonium sulphate, 
436,000 tons; surplus gas, 240,000,000,000 
cubic feet; benzine, 65,000,000 gallons; and 
toluene, 16,000,000 gallons. The yearly waste 
of these same elements through firing raw 
bituminous coal in this country amounts to 
more than $400,000,000. 

A four-foot seam of coal contains enough 
ammonium sulphate to fertilize the land 
above it for more than 500 years. Assum- 
ing that 100 pounds of ammonium sulphate 
are needed each year to fertilize one acre 
of cultivated land, it follows, therefore, that 
we are burning up each year in our beehive 
ovens enough nitrogen to fertilize 8,720,000 
acres. An acre of wheat land treated with an 
application of 100 pounds of ammonium sul- 
phate will show an increased yield of at least 
seven bushels of wheat per acre. Therefore, 
if we carry this thought a little further, we find 
that the country’s production of wheat would 
be increased by more than 60,000,000 bushels a 
year if the ammonia that is now wasted in our 
beehive ovens were saved and effectively used. 

The absolute power of oil and coal over 
humanity may eventually be broken by 
scientific discoveries and engineering skill, 
but right now all the nations of the world are 





at the mercy of the present fuel 
industries. This being true, it 
follows that each and every citi- 
zen of the United States should 
take an active interest in the 
present practices of mining, hand- 
ling, and burning coal. No mat- 
ter where we live or what we do, 
the cost of coal is a heavy item in 
our budget of expenses. When- 
ever we can raise our voices to 
help do away with the seasonal 
operation of coal-mines, or lend 
aid to sensible suggestions for 
eliminating the waste of the valu- 
able constituents of coal, we 
should do so without hesitation. 
However, we should all act with 
great discretion when it comes to 
considering the now common pro- 
posal that the coal industry 
be taken out of private hands 
and placed under government 
control. It is little wonder that 
the people of America have be- 
come disgusted with the handling 
of the coal problem and are wil- 
ling to turn to almost any scheme 
that holds forth hope of relief 
from the high prices for fuel which 
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A 
DISCOVERY 
Pudivect Wractices 


IN THE 


COAL-TRADE, 


The Combination, that affirms, It isa Cheat 
to be Juft, and Juft to Cheat, with the 
Vanity of Falfe and Malictous Reports dem 
telted, and expos'd to PublickView, by C. P. 


I 


Think myfelf oblig'’d in feveral Refpeéts, to Publifh this 
fhort Traét for my own Vindication ; Not doubting in the 
™ leaft, but it will be very acceptable to all impartial and 
difintereflcd Perfons, tho’ as unpieafant to fome few, that are 


have prevailed for several years. 





otherwife difpos’d : And to aflure thofe few, who are my une 
B 


reafonable 








It has been my purpose in the 
foregoing to show how vital the 
coal industry of the United States 
is to the welfare of every other 
American industry and to every 
individual. For this very reason 
we must avoid all action except such as is based 
on sound fact. 

In any discussion of coal mining, we must 
bear in mind first of all that hard-coal 
mining is a business apart from soft-coal 
mining; yet whenever legislation is proposed 
relating to coal, no distinction is made between 
anthracite and bituminous coal. The rates 
of mining wages in anthracite and bituminous 
mining are different, and the mining methods 
are unlike. The production of anthracite is 
more of a manufacturing business, due to the 
extensive preparation of the coal, while the 
product itself is a luxury rather than a neces- 
sity. In our every-day life, it is to bituminous 
coal what cake is to bread. Householders in a 
limited area of the United States insist on hav- 
ing anthracite simply because of its superior 


Outcries about coal and all connected with it are not modern. 
reproduction of a title page from a hoary tract in which the writer sounded 
a note sympathetic with a certain feeling to-day, but he was writing 


AN ANCIENT GRUDGE 
Here isa 


in the year 1700 


cleanliness, convenience, and efficiency as a fuel. 
So far as our industrial life is concerned, 
the production of anthracite could be discon- 
tinued at once without causing much of a 
flurry in the situation. The fuel bill of the 
American railroads last year totaled upward of 
$700,000,000 and practically no part of this 
enormous total was expended for anthracite. 
Several million people in that eastern section 
of the United States where anthracite is used 
almost exclusively as a household fuel, read 
in their daily papers about an impending coal 
famine and other items of startling interest, 
and immediately assume that the dire pre- 
dictions refer to hard coal, whereas in nine 
cases out of ten, the featured coal news of the 
day covers only bituminous coal and is in no 
way related to the anthracite situation. 
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One investigator found that 85 per cent. 
of the soft coal produced in the United 
States is purchased by the agents of 55,000 
corporations. This means that less than one 
tenth of the population of the United States 
buy more than four fifths of the nation’s bi- 
tuminous output. While the people eventu- 
ally pay for this coal in the form of finished 
products, 'its cost is not noticed so markedly as is 
the cost of the hard coal which the citizen must 
pay for in a lump sum out of his own pocket. 
Practically no anthracite coal is exported, and 
yet when the consumer reads in the paper that 
large shipments of coal have been sent overseas, 
he assumes that these shipments are reducing 
current stocks, and thereby making it more 
difficult for him to get his winter’s supply. A 
week later he reads in his paper that the price 
of steam coal at the mines has slumped ma- 
terially, and he can’t understand why he must 
pay just as much as ever for the coal he puts 
in his cellar. The truth is that such a statement 
concerning steam coal refers only to bitumi- 
nous, the price of which is subject to fairly 
wide fluctuations, while anthracite prices, due 
to more steady operation of the mines, are far 
more stable. Another thing that causes confu- 
sion is the practice of selling anthracite on the 


basis of the gross ton in certain markets and 
on the basis of the net ton in other localities. 
In Baltimore, Washington, Philadelphia, and 
Pittsburgh, anthracite is usually sold for so 


much per gross ton of 2,240 pounds. In New 
York and Boston the unit of measurement is 
the net ton of 2,000 pounds. 

Anthracite is mined in practically one state— 
Pennsylvania—while bituminous coal is mined 
in nearly two thirds of our states. Bituminous 
coal is produced in more than forty separate 
and distinct fields, and each district competes 
with all adjacent ones. Competition in bitu- 
minous mining has always been keen and 
somewhat wasteful. The profits of soft-coal 
operators before the war were so small that 
members of the industry found it difficult, if not 
impossible, to interest capital in the business. 
Anthracite mining, on the other hand, is more 
closely organized, and the business is conducted 
with far less waste. About 74 per cent. of the 
output of hard coal is produced by a group of 
eight companies. Because of this limited 
circle of control of anthracite mining, the charge 
is often made that the industry has become a 
business monopoly. In.answer to this charge, 
the anthracite interests point to the cost re- 
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port of the Federal Trade Commission, which 
states: “The increases in the prices of anthra- 
cite coal since 1916 have on the whole been 
closely proportional to the increases in costs of 
production.” George Otis Smith, director of 
the United States Geological Survey, in a recent 
letter to Senator Edge, said: “It is perhaps a 
question whether a jury of disinterested ob- 
servers from another planet, neglecting the 
consideration of the internal management of 
the industry and thinking only of its service to 
the public, would not conclude that the Amer- 
ican people had been better served by the 
closely organized anthracite industry than by 
the wasteful competition of the bituminous 
industry.” 

Director Smith is also authority for an 
interesting table (which appears on_ this 
page) that shows the separate items of 
cost of a ton of coal shipped by rail from 
a mine in Pennsylvania to a town in north- 
ern New England. The carload of coal was 
delivered in varying lots to several individ- 
ual consumers. Since the coal was obtained 
direct by these purchasers, no wholesale or 
retail dealers’ profits are included; only the 
local dealer’s charges for services in handling 
the car on the siding, and weighing the coal: 


COST OF ONE NET TON OF ANTHRACITE COAL, EGG SIZE 


Labor—inside. $3.38 
outside. . Bp We 64 
powerhouse and general colliery . a 18 
amanisitalive.. . . . 2 6 « « .07 

Material—inside. . . . ... =. .79 
PHIIGE . G6 See we Sw 57 


$4.27 


1.36 


Reserves—local taxes . . a2 
Insurance, compensation, and ‘other haz- 

ards . 24 
Depreciation, depletion, obsolescence, etc, 33 

Cost to producer (total mine cost) . 

Selling expense. 
Margin from which are to be paid Federal 

taxes and dividends —— 0.52 
Cost to buyer at mine 6.92 
Freight charges . 


United States tax on freight 6.44 


Cost to buyer; delivered at local 
railroad station in northern Maine 13.36 
Yard and office expense of retaildealer. . 22 
Delivery in consumer’s bin . 1.59 


Total cost to ultimate consumer $15.17 
It should be noted that, in this table, 
Mr. Smith has overlooked the fact that 
out of the margin of 52 cents for taxes 
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and dividends, the mine operators must 
pay for colliery improvements and interest 
on borrowed money. The total of these 
two items will average no less than 20 
cents a ton. A recent bill signed by the Gov- 
ernor of Pennsylvania putting an ad valorem 
tax on anthracite production will further add 
to the cost of mining hard coal. 

Recently I talked with Percy C. Ma- 
deira, president of the Anthracite Opera- 
tors’ Association, and secured from him some 
interesting facts which bear on the cost of 
mining hard coal. Eighteen tons of water, 
on an average, are hoisted from the mines for 
every ton of anthracite marketed. In some 
mines, as much as twenty-seven tons of water 
are raised for every ton of coal produced. 
The pumps in the anthracite collieries have a 
capacity of 823,641,120 gallons for every 
twenty-four hours, or an amount equal to the 
water consumption of the city of Philadelphia 
for two and a half days. The weight of the 


water hoisted in the hard-coal mines each year 
is from 30 to 40 per cent. greater than the 
weight of all the coal—anthracite and bitu- 
minous—mined in the United States in 1918, 
the year of greatest production. 

In 1919 the anthracite mines used more than 


50,000,000 pounds of explosives and about 
775,000 tons of timber (nearly 500,000,000 
board feet). This means that in producing a 
ton of coal the operator consumes eleven ounces 
of explosives and about seven board feet of 
timber. Each and every minute one and four 
fifths tons of air are forced into the anthracite 
mines for ventilation. One quarter of a ton 
of air is handled for every ton of coal shipped, 
and it takes a lot of air to weigh a quarter of a 
ton. In many anthracite mines, one half ton 
of rock, dirt, and other refuse is hoisted for 
every ton of coal produced. It took years 
to build the Panama Canal, and yet the an- 
thracite miners in less than three years remove 
from the depths of the earth a greater yardage 
of rock and coal than the United States Gov- 
ernment handled in ten years in Panama. 


MAJOR ITEMS OF COST 


HE two important elements in the cost 

of both hard and soft coal are labor and 
transportation. Both of these costs are now 
at the highest figures ever reached. Both 
freight rates and mine wages were fixed by 
commissions created by Federal action and 
operating under governmental authority. The 
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mine owners had little or nothing to do with 
the establishment of the wage scales now pre- 
vailing. On a long haul, approximately one 
half of the price paid for coal goes to cover 
freight charges. A few years ago coal could 
be shipped from the mines in southern West 
Virginia to Hampton Roads for $1.40 a ton. 
At the present time this haulage cost is about 
$2.38. Five years ago coal could be shipped 
by water to New England for 50 cents a ton; 
to-day the charge is from $2.50 up, an increase 
of 500 per cent. At the commencement of 
the war, coal could be shipped from the 
Georgia Creek field in Maryland to a near-by 
Eastern city for $1.18; the present charge is 
$2.53. The cost of bringing coal from this 
same field in Maryland to a float on the Hud- 
son River at New York is $3.36. In other 
words, it costs more to bring a ton of bitumi- 
nous coal from the mines to a big Eastern city 
than it does to mine the coal and put it on the 
railroad cars. It is not at all unusual for the 
freight charges on a ton of coal shipped from 
West Virginia to certain points in New England 
to reach the high figure of $8.00 a ton. Five 
years ago the cost of handling a ton of coal 
from the local yard in a town or city to the 
householder’s cellar averaged about 75 cents; 
to-day this cost averages from $1.50 to $2.50. 

In justice to the producers of coal, it 
should be stated that the mine operators 
generally have no more control over the 
prices that consumers pay for coal than have 
the farmers in the West, who raise cattle and 
sell hides to be made into shoes, over the 
prices that people pay for shoes. That there 
has been profiteering in coal—both bituminous 
and anthracite—no one who has investigated 
can deny. But is it wise to legislate restric- 
tions on the country’s most important industry, 
simply because a few mine operators and many 
groups of retailers have been unscrupulous and 
unfair in their practices? In every country 
there are revolutionaries working on the master 
scheme of a general strike. Such a plan to be 
successful must commerce with the coal mines, 
and nationalization of our two great coal indus- 
tries would make the scheme far easier to 
execute. The recent coal strike in Great Bri- 
tain cost that country more each day than the 
World War cost the British daily, which seri- 
ous situation shows that while it is easy for a 
government to meddle with an industry, the 
return of the business to normal operation 
under private ownership is not nearly so 
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simple. In enacting laws to regulate industry, 
the important consideration is not so much 
the length of the step, but its direction. 
Before the war, the citizens of this and other 
nations found resources within themselves to 
remedy their troubles. To-day the universal 
cry is for legislative action to solve each prob- 
lem. The chief trouble in the United States at 
the present time is that our industrial life is 
out of balance. The Government’s policy dur- 
ing the war was to get production at any cost, 
and as a consequence the wages in those indus- 
tries which were operated under Federal control 
still remain at record levels, which condition 
is seriously retarding the readjustment of in- 
dustry. Notwithstanding our recent experi- 
ences in substituting official incompetence 
for the efficiency of private management, there 
is a wide-spread belief that the Government is 
infallible. Federal employees receiving three 
or four thousand dollars a year are permitted 
to render decisions of the greatest importance 
with regard to the regulation of industries, 
the practical problems and principles of which 
are entirely foreign to their experience and 
training. There is great danger in encourag- 
ing the idea, now being advanced in Great 
Britain, that it is proper to tax the public to 
pay high wages to workmen in basic industries. 






THE RADICALS AND DECREASED PRODUCTION 


HE United Mine Workers here in the 

United States have adopted the nationali- 
zation idea permanently, and well-informed 
people—former Governor Cornwell of West 
Virginia being one of them—assert that there 
is a close agreement between the radical union 
mine leaders in this country and in England. 
For the first time in many years, the anthra- 
cite and bituminous mine workers have 
joined forces and have arranged their contracts 
with the operators so that the wage agree- 
ments in both the hard and soft coal fields 
expire on the same date— March 31, 1922. 
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In the meantime, the production of bitu- 
minous coal for the first seven months of this 
year was 50,000,000 tons less than for the same 
period of last year. If there should be a re- 
covery in business this fall, and the year’s 
demand for soft coal should equal that of 1920, 
there is little doubt but that the nation will be 
face to face with another serious fuel situation. 
Notwithstanding slack business, there is now 
practically no surplus of bituminous coal above 
ground anywhere in the United States. Ex- 
perience has shown that a coal surplus cannot 
be accumulated during the winter months. 
All of which indicates the probability of 
an acute situation in our fuel markets early 
next year, when the new wage agreements in 
both the hard and soft coal fields are being 
negotiated. Most people are expecting a 
recovery in business, certainly by next spring, 
but let no one leave out of his calculations 
that vital consideration—an adequate coal 
supply. 

The public is clamoring for lower prices for 
coal. The miners’ leaders have stated defi- 
nitely that the present wage agreements must 
not be altered until their contracts expire at 
the end of next March. If business begins 
to mend before that time, will the mine workers 
agree to a reduction in their present record 
wages? There might be hope for a satisfac- 
tory settlement, in view of the lower cost of 
living, if the miners could be assured of more 
regular employment than they have been given 
in the past. However, the seasonal nature of 
coal mining appears to be an unchangeable 
element of the problem. Men who work only 
200 days or less each year cannot be expected 
to be happy with a wage which is on a par with 
the wage of other workers engaged in more 
congenial occupations, and employed 250 or 
300 days annually. The public will be sorry 
if it fails to give close attention to develop- 
ments in our national coal situation during 
coming months. 








In a succeeding article, Mr. Parsons will cover other phases of the fuel problem 
in America, develop conclusions as to the future of the coal industry in the 
United States, and discuss the relation of coal exports to world trade supremacy 

















ARABIAN NIGHTS AND DAYS 


A Second Chapter from a Hitherto Unpublished Personal 
Record of the Arab Revolt and Conflicts with the Turk 


By COL. THOMAS E. LAWRENCE 


CAME again into Sherif Abdulla’s tent, 

and announced my complete recovery 

and an ambition to do some damage to 

the Hedjaz Railway. Here were men, 

guns, machine guns, explosives, and auto- 
matic mines. Let us use them. 

Abdulla, though he was Feisal’s elder 
brother and the first instigator of the Arab re- 
volt, seemed apathetic and wanted instead to 
talk about the royal families of Europe. The 
slow march of his own war bored him. But I 
fired to-enthusiasm Sherif Shakir, his cousin 
and second in command, and by his help 
secured license to do our worst. Shakir loved 


the Ateiba and swore they were the best tribe - 


on earth, so for our main body we would take 
Ateiba. Then we thought we might take a 


mountain gun, one of the Krupp veterans, and 


there was also a queer little mountain howitzer, 
sent to us from a Nile gunboat, which | wanted 
very much to try. It looked like a vegetable 
marrow on wheels, and lay back on the ground 
to be fired. I could not conceive that it was 
any use. Shakir promised to collect the 
force, and it was settled that I should go ahead 
to search fora good target. If possible it was 
to be Aba el Naam, a near and important 
station. 

My companions were Fauzan el Harith, a 
famous warrior, and Mohammed el Kadhi, a 
son of Dakhil Allah, hereditary lawman of the 
Juheina, whose old father had guided the 
Turks down to Yenbo last December, but who 
was now one of our patriots. Mohammed was 
about eighteen, heavy and reliable. We rode 
off down Wadi Ais with twenty-five men, but 
after three hours the heat was too much so we 
stopped by a great lotus or jujube tree (but 
the fruit was scarce) and rested under it during 
the middle of the day. These trees are very 
shady, and there were few flies, unlike Abdulla’s 
camp. Wadi Ais was luxuriant with thorn 
trees and grass. There was a cool east wind, 
and the air was full of white butterflies and the 


fragrance of flowers. In the late afternoon we 
mounted again, and in an angle of the valley 
passed a ruined terrace and cistern. There 
were once populous villages in this part making 
important use of subterranean waters. To-day 
all is waste. 

We started at five next morning after a long 
night, and passed through the last hills and 
out into the Jurf, an undulating open space 
which runs down to Jebel Antar, a remarkable 
crater twelve miles to our south, and a land- 
mark from afar, with its split and castellated 
top. We turned half-right in the plain, crossed 
to the low range of hills which cuts it off from 
the valley where the railway lies, and stopped 
at last by the final hill, over which lay Aba el 
Naam, quite close but well screened from 
sight. We could spy out our enemy from the 
hill-top, and thither we climbed in easy stages 
before sunset. The hill was about a thousand 
feet high and very steep, and from it we saw 
the station clearly, less than three miles off. 
It had a pair of large two-storied houses of 
basalt and cement, a circular water-tower, and 
other buildings, with many bell-tents and 
huts in the station yard. There were trenches 
but no sign of guns, and we could see only 
about three hundred men in all. A large 
bridge north of the station had its own post of a 
dozen tents on a black knoll behind it. We 
had heard that they patrolled their neighbor- 
hood very actively at night. This seemed 
undesirable, so we sent off two men to each 
blockhouse with orders to fire a few shots at 
them in the dark. The Turks thought it 
a prelude to attack and stood to arms all 
night. 

We meanwhile were comfortably asleep and 
rose early next morning. At first it was very 
cold, with a restless dawn wind blowing across 
the Jurf, and making a noise in the great trees 
around our camp. As we climbed the hill, 
however, the sun came out, and an hour later 
it was hot. We lay in the long grass among 
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the stones of the foremost cairn on the hill- 
top, like lizards, and saw the garrison parade. 
There were three hundred and ninety infantry, 
little toy men who ran about when the bugle 
sounded, and formed up in stiff lines below the 
black buildings, and then with more bugling 
scattered, and then the smoke of cooking 
fires went up from all sides. A herd of sheep 
and goats came out from the station and moved 
toward us in charge of a little ragged boy. 
Before he reached the hill there was loud 
whistling down the valley from the north, and 
a tiny train puffed slowly into view, crossed 
the bridge, and halted in the station, panting 
out white breaths of steam. 


THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERD 


HE shepherd lad kept on steadily and 
drove his goats with shrill cries up our 
hill, The best pasture was on the top and 
down the western side. Hussein, one of our 
men, moved behind the ridge along which the 
boy must come, and as soon as he was safe from 
observation from the station, jumped out and 
caught him. The lad was a Heteimi, one of 
those outcasts of the desert, members of no 
recognized Arab stock, whose children com- 
monly hire themselves out as herds to the 
tribes about them. He cried continually, and 
made efforts to escape from us whenever he saw 
one of his flock straying uncared for about the 
hill, so that in the end the men lost patience and 
tied him up tightly. Fauzan tried to talk to 
him, but all his anxiety was for his goats, and he 
could tell us nothing about his Turkish masters. 
These shepherd boys are a peculiar class. 
From infancy they follow their calling, and it 
takes them in all seasons and weathers, day 
and night, to the wild places of the hills. They 
are condemned to absolute loneliness. For 
ordinary Arabs the coffee-hearth is a university 
and their world revolves about it. There 
they hear all the best talk and news of the 
tribe, its poems, histories, love-tales, law-suits, 
bargainings. By constant sharing in the 
hearth-councils, they grow up to be masters 
of expression, dialecticians, orators, able to 
hold their own in any company and never at a 
loss for the words that move men. The 
shepherds lose all this. Their lives are.in the 
wilderness, with nature’s dry bones, and they 
grow up naturals, hardly sane in outlook, 
knowing nothing of the affairs of mankind, but 
very wise in edible plants, wild animals, and 
the habits of their own goats and sheep. They 
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are paid miserably, but they get their food 
free when in camp, and in the desert the 
abundant milk of their charges is their per- 
quisite and mainstay. 

We kept this lad prisoner all day while we 
watched, and at dusk climbed down again to 
our party, bringing with us all we could gather 
of the flock. There we learnt that Shakir 
would arrive that night, so Fauzan and | went 
out across the plain toward the railway till 
we found a convenient gun-position among 
some low ridges less than two thousand yards 
from the station buildings. On our return, 
very tired, we saw fires burning among the 
trees, and found Shakir just arrived, and his 
men and our men roasting goat-meat con- 
tentedly. The shepherd was tied up hand and 
foot to a tree, for he had turned violent when 
he saw his charges unlawfully slaughtered, and 
had tried to defend them with his own body. 
He refused angrily to taste any of the supper, 
and we only forced bread and rice on him by 
threats of instant punishment. The men tried 
to convince him that we would take the station 
next day and kill his master, but he would not 
be comforted. 


MINING THE RAILROAD 


HAKIR told me after supper that he had 

brought with him only three hundred men 
instead of the eight or nine hundred he had 
hoped to bring, so we had to modify our 
plans considerably. We would not take the 
station, we would frighten it. The simplest 
way was to open an artillery action from the 
front, and to mine or cut the railway to the 
north and south, in the hopes of catching the 
train still waiting there. Accordingly we chose 
out a dynamite party to blow up at dawn 
a section just north of the bridge, and | 
went off with a mine, and a machine-gun and its 
crew, to lay a trap south of the station, the 
side from which help would most probably 
come. Mohammed el Kadhi guided us very 
well up to a deserted part of the line which we 
reached just before midnight, and | laid the 
mine; it had a Martini action, to fire into 
twenty pounds of blasting gelatine when the 
weight of the locomotive overhead depressed 
the trigger. 

It took about an hour to lay, and then we 
posted the machine-gun in a little bush-screened 
watercourse in full command of the spot where we 
hoped the train would be derailed. Thecrew was 
to remain here while the rest of us went down 
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farther south to cut the telegraph wires. When 
we had gone as far from camp as we reason- 
ably could, we turned in to the line again, and 
again were fortunate to striké it in an un- 
occupied place. Unhappily it then appeared 
that none of the four Juheina with me could 
climb a pole, and eventually | had to struggle 
up one myself. _It was all I could do, after an 
illness, and when | cut the third wire the flimsy 
pole shook so much that | lost grip, and came 
slipping down sixteen feet with a crash upon 
the shoulders of Mohammed who ran in to 
break my fall, and got nearly broken himself in 
consequence. We took a few minutes to 
recover breath, but after that were both able 
to walk off to our camels, and eventually got 
back to our camp just as the others were 
saddling up to go forward into position by 
dawn. 

We let them go and | fell down under the 
trees for an hour’s sleep, without which | felt 
I would collapse utterly. It was only just 
before daybreak, the hour when an uneasy 
sense is in the air, affecting all animals and 


making even sleeping men turn over on their - 


sides. It wakened Mohammed who wanted 
to see the action. To get me up he came 
across to me and cried the morning call to 
prayer in my ear. | sat up and rubbed the 
sand out of my swollen eyes, discussing with 
him the merits of prayer and sleep. He sug- 
gested that there was not a battle every 
day, and exhibited to me the cuts and bruises 
he had sustained during the night, in helping 
me. | had as many myself, and my hands were 
full of splinters besides. When fully awake 
we rode off to catch up with the army, after 
untying the still unhappy shepherd boy, and 
advising him to wait there for our return. 


A LOCOMOTIVE BLOWN UP 


HE tracks of the others were easy to 

follow and we reached the guns just when 
they opened fire. The howitzer was as eccen- 
tric as we had expected, but the mountain 
gun did excellent work and smashed all the 
top floor of one building, damaged a second, 
put a hole in the water tank, and hit the pump 
room. One lucky shot struck the first wagon 
of the train, which caught fire and burned 
furiously. The locomotive cast off and went 
away to the south. We watched her eagerly 
as she approached our mine; and when she was 
on it there was a puff of dust and a report, and 
she came toa standstill. The damage was only 
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to the front part, as she was going backward, 
and the charge exploded late. We waited and 
watched in vain for our machine gun to open 
fire, while the drivers on the engine jacked 
up the front wheels and tried to make tempo- 
rary repairs. Then we learned that the gunners 
had become afraid at their loneliness, and had 
packed up and started back when they heard 
our gun-fire. It was too late to do anything to 
fill their place, and half an hour later the engine 
went on again toward Antar station, going at 
a foot’s pace, and clanking loudly, but still 
going. It was sad. 


VICTORY FOR THE ARABS 


EANWHILE all the wood and tents and 

trucks around the station were burning 
and the smoke was so thick that we could no 
longer shoot. So we started to go closer to see 
what were the results. On the way an outpost 
of nine Turks tried to surrender to us, but 
the Arabs mistook their signs, and killed them 
with a volley. We found there a protected 
train, with double-skinned trucks, lined with 
shingles. It was burning very hotly, and the 
Turks were too close, so we did nothing more. 
Shakir came away with us, and we decided to 
break off the action; the Ateiba could have 
rushed the station, but possession of it for the 
few hours we could have held it did not seem 
worth a casualty. We had captured thirty 
men, and killed and wounded seventy of the 
enemy, and had had only one man on our side 
slightly wounded. Traffic on the line was 
stopped for three days, while they repaired 
damages, so that our experiment was justified 
to that extent. 

We rode straight back to Abdulla’s camp 
which we reached on April the first. Shakir, 
who is splendid in habit, held a grand parade, 
and thousands of joy-shots were fired in honor 
of his victory. I found the little Heteimi lad 
a billet as shepherd to Dakhil Allah, Mo- 
hammed’s father. This consoled him for 
losing his former place without a reference, and 
his consolation was turned into active joy 
when we gave him a new shirt and a colored 
head cloth. He asked for the kindness of a 
rifle thrown in! 


WAR DANCES BY NIGHT 


N THE evening I was wandering in the 
thorn-grove behind the tents when I| began 
to see through the thick branches a wild 
light shooting up in bursts of flame, and through 
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the flame and smoke came the rhythm of 
drums, and hand-clapping, and the deep roar- 
ing of a tribal chorus. | crept up quietly to 
look, and found an immense fire, in a ring of 
hundreds of Ateiba, all sitting on the ground 
one next the other, and gazing intently on 
Shakir, upright and alone in their midst, the 
leader of their song and dance; he had thrown 
off his cloak, so that he stood up in only his 
white head cloth and his white robes, and the 
powerful firelight was reflected on these and 
on his tense features. He threw up his head 
as he sang, and whenever at the close of a 
phrase he raised his hands high into the air, 
the full sleeves fell back to his shoulders, 
leaving his thin arms bare in a wizard’s gesture. 
The tribe round him beat time to his steps 
with their hands, and bayed out the choruses at 
his nod. The circle of trees outside the range 
of the firelight, where | stood, was alive with 
Arabs of stranger tribes whispering to one 
another, as they listened to the war dances 
and ballads of the Ateiba. 


ANOTHER ATTEMPT TO BLAST THE RAILROAD 


N THE morning we determined on another 

trip to the line, to make new experiments 
with the automatic mine which had only half- 
succeeded at Aba el Naam. Old Dakhil Allah 
agreed to come himself this time, since the 
project of looting a train tempted him, and 
with us went about forty of the Juheina and 
one of the chiefs of the Ateiba, Sultan, a boon 
friend of Abdulla and Shakir, and a good- 
tempered, hare-brained fellow. We took a 
machine-gun and its soldier crew with us, to 
settle our train if we caught it, and were clear 
of the camp by mid-afternoon. 

We rode along Wadi Ais nearly to its mouth 
into Hamdh, finding it very green, and full 
of excellent pasture, for it had flooded twice 
already that winter. Then we bore off to the 
right a little, across a ridge and down to a 
place where there were many Harb tents. 
Dakhil Allah halted among these, expecting to 
be entertained, but they and he were old 
enemies, and they ignored him. He was very 
angry at this breach of the Sherif’s peace, and 
sent off word at once to Abdulla, that the 
offenders might be brought to book. They 
gave us a sheep, however, so we had a proper 
meal, and then slept in the sand, rather 
distressed by a sharp shower of rain before 
midnight. However, the next morning was dry 
and hot, and we rode on into the huge plain 


which is Wadi Hamdh, or rather the con- 
fluence of the four great valleys Tubja, Hamdh, 
Ais, and Jizil. The course of the main stream 
was full of asla wood, just as at Abu Zereibat, 
with the same leprous hummocky bed all 
covered with sand-blisters, but happily only 
about two hundred yards across. We rode 
over it, and on some miles farther, when we 
halted in a place like a wilderness garden, 
waist deep in juicy grass and flowers, among 
which our camels sated themselves in an hour. 


AN ARABIAN DUST STORM 


HE day grew hotter and hotter and the 

sun so baked the clean sandy soil that my 
bare feet could not endure it, and | had to put 
on sandals, much to the amusement of the 
Juheina whose soles were as tough as hide. As 
the afternoon advanced the sun became dim- 
mer, but the heat increased more and more, 
with an oppression and sultriness about it that 
constantly took me by surprise, so that I was 
always turning my head to see if somebody 
was not standing just behind me, shutting off 
the air. There had been long rolls of thunder 
all morning in the hills, and the two peaks of 
Serd and Jasim were wrapped in folds of dark 
blue and yellow vapor that looked motionless 
and substantial. A few minutes after we had 
marched again I looked back at them, and 
noticed that part of the yellow cloud off Serd 
was coming slowly in our direction, against 
the wind, raising scores of dust devils before its 
feet. The cloud was nearly as high as the 
hill, and, as it approached, it put out two dust- 
spouts, tight and symmetrical columns like 
chimneys, one on the right and one on the 
left of its front. Dakhil Allah looked ahead 
and to each side for shelter but saw none, 
and warned me that the storm would be 
heavy. 

When it got nearer the wind, which had been 
scorching our faces with its hot breathing 
changed suddenly, and blew bitter cold and 
damp upon our backs. It also increased 
greatly in violence, and at the same moment 
the sun disappeared, blotted out by thick 
mists of yellow air over our heads. We stood 
in a horrible faint light, ochre-colored and 
fitful. The brown wall of cloud from the 
hills was now very near, rushing changelessly 
toward us, and three minutes later it struck us, 
making a loud grinding sound, wrapping us in 
a blanket of dust, with large stinging grains 
of sand in it, twisting and turning in most 
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violent eddies, and meanwhile advancing east- 
ward at the speed of a strong gale. 

The internal whirling winds had the most 
disquieting effects on us. We had put our 
backs to the storm to ride before it, but 
these side blasts tore our tightly held cloaks 
free from our hands, filled our eyes, and robbed 
us of all sense of direction, by turning our 
camels right or left from their course; some- 
times they were blown completely around. 
Once we were all clashed together in a vortex, 
while large bushes, tufts of grass, and even a 
small tree were torn up by the roots, in a 
dense wave of the soil about them, and were 
driven against us, or blown over our heads 
with dangerous force. We were never blinded 
—it was always possible to see for seven or 
eight feet each side—but it was risky to look 
out, since, besides the sand, one never knew if 
one would not meet a flying tree, a rush of 
pebbles, or a spout of dust. 


RAIN IN THE DESERT 


HE storm lasted for eighteen minutes, and 

then leaped forward from us as suddenly 
as it had come. Our party was scattered over 
a mile or more, and before we could come 
together—while we and our clothes and camels 
were all smothered in dust, yellow and heavy 
with it from head to foot—down burst torrents 
of thick rain, and muddied us to the skin. 
The valley began to run in little splashes of 
water, and Dakhil Allah urged us across it 
quickly. The wind chopped once more, this 
time to the north, and the rain came driving 
before it in great sheets like spray. It beat 
through our cloaks in a moment, and moulded 
them close to our bodies, and chilled us to the 
bone. 


AN ACCIDENT IN THE HILLS 


E REACHED the hill-barrier to the east 

about three o'clock, but found the 
valley of our road bare and shelterless, and 
colder than ever. After riding up it for three 
or four miles we halted, and climbed a great 
crag in front to see the railway which Dakhil 
Allah said lay just beyond. The wind was so 
strong at that height that | could not hold on to 
the wet and slippery rocks, for the bellying out 
of my cloak and skirts. | took them off, and 
climbed the rest of the way naked, more safely 
and hardly colder than before; but the effort 
proved entirely useless. The air was too thick 
for me to distinguish anything. So I worked 


down to the others, and dressed thankfully: 
but on our way to the level we had an accident 
—an Ateibi with us slipped, at one very sharp 
ledge where there was a deep drop of fifty feet 
into a gorge, and pitched over headlong. He 
fell on his head and smashed his skull to pieces. 

When we got back, my hands and feet were 
too numbed to serve me any longer and | lay 
down and shivered for an hour or so, while the 
others buried the dead man in a little valley. 
When they were returning they suddenly 
found themselves face to face in the rain with 
a man on a camel, who was crossing their 
track. He fired a shot at them, and they 
fired back, but ineffectually, and the evening 
swallowed him up to the westward. This 
was most annoying, for surprise was our main 
ally, and we could only hope that he would not 
return and give warning about us to the Turks. 
We then mounted again to get closer and find 
where we were, but had hardly started when 
down the wind in the misty valley there came very 
loudly the mess call of Turkish bugles. Dakhil 
Allah at once understood that in that direction 
lay Madahrij, a small station below which we 


" meant to work, and so we steered by the sound 


rather angry again, for it spoke of supper, and 
in this wet night we could not hope to make a 
fire and bake bread from the flour and water 
in our saddle-bags, but for lack of other food 
we would have to go hungry. 


LAYING A DOUBLE MINE 


E GOT to the railway about ten in the 

evening, in conditions of invisibility 
which made it quite useless to look for a 
machine-gun position:, so in despair | finally 
pitched on Kilo 1121 (from Damascus) and 
laid my mine there. It was a complicated 
mine, with a central trigger to fire two charges 
thirty yards apart simultaneously: for we hoped 
by this trick to get the locomotive in whichever 
direction it was traveling. We spent four 
hours burying the mine, for the rain had caked 
the surface and rotted the ground. Our feet 
made huge tracks everywhere, on the flat and 
on the bank, as though a school of elephants 
had danced on it. Hiding them was quite 
impossible, so we did the other thing, and 
trampled the line to the north and to the 
south for hundreds of yards, ourselves and 
our camels, so that it looked as if an army had 
crossed the valley there, and the mine-place 
was no better and no worse than the rest. Then 
we went back to where it might be possible to 
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put a machine gun next day, and cowered 
down miserably in the open, waiting for the 
light. The cold was dreadful, so that our teeth 
chattered and we made involuntary hissing 
noises, and our hands were so cramped that 
we could not open or close them. 


IN SUSPENSE 


HE clouds had disappeared by dawn, and 

a red sun came up over the very fine 
broken hills facing us east of the railway. By 
midday it was nearly as hot as it had been the 
day before, and we were looking everywhere 
for shade. Before this, however, we had had 
two thrills. The first was a patrol from the 
south, which walked up inspecting the line 
before allowing the morning train to run over 
it. When they reached our footmarks they 
halted in astonishment, and sounded every 
inch of the ground to find out what we had 
been doing. But the mine was well concealed, 
and so they found nothing: yet the time of 
their search passed slowly for us. The second 
was the coming of the train, a heavy train of 
nine loaded trucks, full of women and children, 
civil refugees from Medina. It ran right over 
the mine without exploding it. As an artist | 
was furious, as a soldier deeply relieved, for 
women and children were not the spoils we 
wanted. 

When the Juheina heard the train they all 
rushed up to the crest of our protecting ridge 
to see it. The Turks had a working party 
only a quarter of a mile from us, and our 
appearance was too much for them. They 
fled back into Madahrij, at least five thousand 
yards away, and from their trenches round it 
opened rifle fire at us. They must have sent 
news of us down the line, because the next 
station, Hedia, also came to life. We moved 
northward to some large trees, from whose 
shade we could watch the line at our ease, and 
we sat there till sunset in full view, to annoy 
the Turks, who fired on us at intervals. Inci- 
dentally, of course, we held up the traffic. 

About five o’clock in the afternoon, things 
were quiet. so we mounted again and rode out 
toward the railway. Madahrij revived in a 
paroxysm of shooting. When we reached the 
line we dismounted, and all, led by Dakhil 
Allah performed the sunset, prayer between the 
rails. It was probably the first prayer of the 
Juheina for a year or more, and | was a novice: 
but from a distance we passed muster, and the 
Turks appeared quite bewildered. As soon as 
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it was dusk | went off to find out why the mine 
had failed. This was best done by myself, but 
the Juheina were so interested that they had to 
come too. They brought my heart into my 
mouth by swarming all over the rails while | 
searched. It took me an hour to find where 
the mine was, so well had it been hidden. Lay- 
ing one is dangerous work, but having to 
scramble in pitch darkness, up and down a 
hundred yards of rail, feeling for a trigger 
buried in heavy ballast made me glad | was 
insured, and sorry for the others, for the two 
charges were so powerful that they would 
have rooted up fifty yards of the bank, and 
probably killed us all. To be sure that would 
have completed the Turks’ bewilderment. 

At last I found the mine, and discovered 
by touch that the action had sunk one-sixteenth 
of an inch, due to bad setting, or to a subsidence 
in the rain. I re-set it, and then, to explain our- 
selves to the enemy, we began blowing up 
bridges and rails and telegraph poles at top 
speed, doing a great deal of damage in a few 
minutes. Afterward, we mounted our camels 
and rode fast down the windy valley into the 
plain of Hamdh. Old Dakhil Allah was too 
pleased with the mess we had made of the line 
to go soberly. As soon as he was on the sandy 
flat he beat his camel into a canter, and 
we all pounded after him madly in the colorless 
moonlight. The going was perfect, and we 
never drew rein for three hours. We over-rode 
our machine-gun and its escort who had gone on 
early in the afternoon, because they were slow- 
moving and we had to take precautions against 
the Turkish cavalry at Hedia. The soldiers 
heard our yelling rout coming through the 
night, and thought us enemies of sorts, and 
let fly at us with their Maxim: but it jammed 
after half a belt, since they were former tailors 
from Mecca and unhandy with it, so we cap- 
tured them with much laughter. 

We slept lazily long in the morning, and 
breakfasted at Rubiaan, the first well in Wadi 
Ais, on unleavened bread. As we were smok- 
ing after breakfast, just before re-mounting, 
we heard the distant roar of a great explosion 
behind us on the railway, and wondered if the 


‘mine had been found out or had done its duty. 


In the evening scouts came in and said 
that at daybreak the Turks had brought up a 
repair train from Hedia, and the mine had 
exploded fore and aft of it. This was every- 
thing we had hoped, and, singing, we rode back 
to Abdulla’s hospitable camp. 











Dr. Angell.the New 
President of Yale 





By JAMES H. TUFTS 


Professor, University of Chicago 


HE country at large, as well as the 

alumni and friends of Yale, may 

well be interested in the personality 

of Yale’s new president. | do not 

propose to attempt a critical analy- 

sis of his qualifications; a friend is not usually 
best fitted for such a task. But a friendship 
extending through a period of more than thirty 
years has given me an opportunity to know 
certain things about the formative influences 
of his life and the development of his tastes, 
interests, and activities, which | am glad to 
share with the readers of the WorLD’s Work. 
It was of course generally assumed that the 
new president would be a son of Yale or at 
least of New England. At the first meeting 
of the regents of a southern state university 
for the purpose of choosing a president a short 
time ago, the oldest regent arose and said, “| 
trust this state is great enough, when seeking a 
president for its university, to ask not where he 
was born but what he is.”” -A similar thought 
seems to have been in the minds of the Yale 
corporation. Yet if any New Englander is 
at all uneasy in mind because of the selection 
of a man who has spent his early years in 
Michigan and most of his professional life in 
Chicago, he may be reassured by the fact 
that the new president was at least born in 
Vermont, and that nearly all of his ancestors on 
both sides: had been for many generations 


dwellers in Rhode Island. Indeed, the original 
Thomas Angell entered the state in the days 
and, if | mistake not, in the company of Roger 
Williams. As with most of the early settlers, 
this ancestry for the most part got its living 
from the soil. Dr. Angell’s maternal grand- 
father, Alexis Caswell, however, was for thirty- 
five years a professor of mathematics in Brown 
University and closed his academic career 
with a term of four years as president of that 
institution. He may possibly be regarded as 
responsible for originating what may now al- 
most be said to be taking on the character of a 
presidential habit. But it is the long and dis- 
tinguished career of Dr. Angell’s father which 
is of chief significance in that respect. A 
graduate of Brown University, engaged for a 
time in journalism, he was early chosen presi- 
dent of the University of Vermont, where he 
served for six years prior to his election to the 
presidency of the University of Michigan. He 
served in the latter position for thirty-eight 
years, and died in 1917, leaving a name of honor 
and affectionate remembrance. 

The University of Michigan, from which 
Angell received his bachelor’s degree in 1890 
and master’s degree in 1891, combined with the 
family environment to exercise a strong forma- 
tive influence upon his personal, cultural, and 
educational ideals. The present writer was 
fortunate enough to be an instructor in the 
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Photo by Charles Patch, Jr. 
“TAP DAY” 


Toward the end of Junior 
Year the Senior Societies select 
forty-five new members by tap- 
ping themon the back. Besides 
this another senior organiza- 
tion, the Elihu Club, selects 
from ten to fifteen men. The 
importance of this selection 
has been soexaggerated by some 
undergraduates that it has been 
criticized for unhappy conse- 
quences to over-ambitious 
students 


AFTER “TAP DAY” 
The ivy-clad, virtually window- 
less home of Scroll and Key, 
one of the four Senior Organiza- 
tions within whose mysterious 
walls only fifteen additional 
men are admitted each year. 
Dr. Angell may find ‘Tap 
Day” and its social results one 

of Yale’s problems 
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University of Michigan during the years 
1889 to 1891, and can speak at first hand of cer- 
tain aspects of the home and institution. 

The University of Michigan at that period 
was undoubtedly the strongest educational 
institution west of the Alleghanies, and was 
just then in a somewhat transitional period be- 
tween older and newer standards. Eminent 
scholars of an earlier day, Boies, Olney, Wat- 
son, Morris, had left a fine tradition. Walter, 
D’Ooge, Vaughan, 
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demand as counsellor in good causes, and 
speaker at religious gatherings. The contacts 
in the home were varied and stimulating. 

The University of Michigan was in several 
senses a very democratic place. There was 
cordial team work in the faculty, and between 
faculty and president. I heard no complaint 
of hasty or arbitrary action by the president; 
if there was any complaint, it was because some 
impetuous colleague did not think the chief 

engineer was crowd- 





Beaman, and others 
were in their prime. 
A group of younger 
men who were later 
to hold first rank in 
their various fields, 
Dewey the philoso- 
pher, Thomas the 
philologist, Mc- 
Laughlin the histor- 
ian, Howells the 
physiologist, Cole the 
mathematician, 
Campbell the astron- 
omer, to name afew 
out of many, were be- 
ginning their careers. 
It may be questioned 
whether any other 
institution, east or 
west, had a more ac- 
tive and productive 
group of men on its 


ing the steam pres- 
sure as high as the 
boiler would stand. 
(Of course the pres- 
ent-day metaphor 
would be different, 
but | am writing of 
Michigan in the 
“pre-”’ epoch, and 
am trying to avoid 
anachrcnism). Leg- 
islators and the state 
in general regarded 
President Angell asa 
good, friendly fellow 
citizen who assumed 
no dignity other than 
that of doing a ser- 
ious work. Despite 
the fact that Michi- 
gan was then largely 
agricultural, and that 
the agricultural col- 


staff. Nor was the 
type of culture most 
in favor that which 
has frequently been 


NATHAN HALE 


In front of the hall where he was a student in 1773 stands 

this statue of the martyr, with his last words engraven in 

bronze on the pedestal,‘‘I only regret that | have but one life 
to lose for my country” 


lege of the state was 
not, as is the case in 
many western states, 
a part of the univer- 


supposed to be the 
choice of the young 
West. The classical and modern-language 
group was as strong as the natural-science 
group. No chair of philosophy in the coun- 
try better represented the fine and cultural 
tradition of idealism than the chair of Morris, 
and in no university was philosophy a more 
genuine element in the cultural values of the 
more intelligent students, men and women. 
For Angell this atmosphere of the university at 
large was given a more intimate expression by 
the influences of his home. His father was 
not only a university president. He was a 
man of broad culture and wide interests who 
had been called upon for diplomatic service as 
Minister to China, and was constantly in 


sity, but had a sepa- 
; rate location at Lan- 
sing, the people seemed to feel that the uni- 
versity was their institution, and, kthink, the 
president had much to do with this feeling. 
But along with great geniality of manner and 
genuine friendliness of heart, the president had 
a native shrewdness of judgment, and | noticed 
that in filling vacancies on the faculty—one of 
the great tests of a president—he did not take 
the easiest choice but took time and pains to 
get the most promising candidate. 

The student life was democratic, both in 
the sense that it was largely self-governing 
and in the sense that distinctions of family 
or wealth were negligible. There was little 
show of authority, little supervision of students, 









little official advice as to selection of courses, no 
such functionary as a dean of men; there 
was not even a dean of women. Yet the 
general good order and decorum both in and 
out of the class room were notable. | had 
been accustomed to the somewhat restless or 
fun-loving spirit which in those days used 
easily to make its entrance in an eastern 
lecture room when the attendance was large. 
When I saw a hundred students before me in 
the class room the 
first day, | had a feel- 
ing that | must be on 
the alert. It was 
with a sense of relief 
that I found the at- 
mosphere to be that 
of ladies and gentle- 
men, meeting for a 
scholarly purpose, 
ready to get informa- 
_tion if they could, 
and in any case dis- 
posed to treat the in- 
‘structor with court- 
esy rather than as 
legitimate game for 
mischievous propen- 
sities. Co-education 
was no longer a nov- 
elty and there seemed 
to be neither the at- 
mosphere of hostility 
nor that of sentimen- 
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set examinations; boys were trained to pass 
them. Colleges therefore fixed their curricula 
and their entrance requirements solely from 
the college or the professional point of view. 
The schools for many years never thought 
of questioning the subject matter or the man- 
ner of the examinations set. If pupils did not 
all pass, it showed that the schools were not 
expert at the game for which the colleges had 
made the rules. The situation in the Middle 
Vest was different. 
The conspicuous fea- 
ture of the assembly 
room at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan was 
the extract from the 
Ordinance of 1787, 
displayed in large 
letters upon the wall: 
“Religion, morality, 
and knowledge, being 
necessary to good 
government and the 
happiness of man- 
kind, schools and the 
means of education 
shall forever be en- 
couraged.’ It 
dawned upon at least 
one instructor enter- 
ing that hall for the 
first time that here 
was a somewhat dif- 
ferent conception of 





tality. The young 
men and women were 
on essentially the 
same footing as they 
had been in home 





_ © Underwood & Underwood 
JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL 
By making him her president, Yale University has broken 
a tradition but established a forward-looking national 
policy, since Dr. Angell is not a Yale graduate and he has 
won his reputation of intellectual attainment and adminis- 


the university from 
that which he had 
previously encount- 
ered. Not that 
Harvard and Yale 
had not given their 





and school life. 
“Cases”’ occurred of 
course, but the largeness of the institution and 
the general conception that some things that 
might go in a smaller college were out of place 
in a great university seemed to set a more or 
less unconscious standard. 

No picture of the university in which Dr. 
Angell received his education would be com- 
plete without mention of the relationship in 
which the university stood to the school system 
of the state. It is familiar to those acquainted 
with the history of ‘education, but not perhaps 
so familiar to all the eastern public. In the 
East, broadly speaking, colleges were on the 
ground first; fitting schools followed. Colleges 


trative ability in the newer institutions of the Middle West 





sons to serve and die 
for “good government and the happiness of 
mankind,” but that somehow these eastern in- 
stitutions had represented the forethought and 
enterprise of a select group rather than the 
will of a whole people. At any rate the Uni- 
versity of Michigan had already perfected a 
working arrangement with the high schools, 
the entrance requirements cf the university 
were matters of mutual conference and adjust- 
ment, and the graduates of approved schools 
were admitted without examination. The 
tendency was rather to help the schools 
through friendly advice and encouragement, 
than to warn them by the harsher methods of 
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THE YALE FENCE AS IT WAS ONCE 


The traditions of Yale are among its most precious possessions. 
time-worn rounds it is the privilege of all sons of Yale, except freshmen, to sit. 


Important among them is the Yale Fence upon whose 
That Yale has gone outside her ranks to 


find her president shows that narrowing traditions at the University are in the discard 


rejecting their graduates. It tended un- 
doubtedly to promote that condition which 
President Angell was accustomed to say had 
been his ideal, that every child might see a 


_-Clear path leading from his home to the door | 


of the university. 

It was then in no crude western school but 
in an intensely alive, vigorously scientific, 
broadly humane, and genuinely democratic 
institution that Angell received his under- 
graduate training. No one who entered into 
all aspects of that life as fully as did Angell 
could fail to be subtly shaped by it. For the 
son of the president to maintain his standing 
among his fellow students as one of them and 
as a good fellow, while at the same time he 
realized his responsibilities, was not the easiest 
possible rdle. But all things are easier for the 
good athlete, and in both baseball and tennis 
Angell stood in first rank. He has always 
remained a lover of good sport, although be- 
lieving thoroughly that the collegian’s relation 
to sport should be that of an amateur for whom 
sport has its place in a vigorous, generous, and 
well-rounded life, not that of the professional 
for whom it excludes or dwarfs other interests. 
The university did not grade its students, 


but Angell’s scholarship, as | knew it, showed 
the penetrative insight and the critically inde- 
pendent judgment, which, like all things excel- 
lent, are as difficult as they are rare. 

Undergraduate life plays the larger part in 
shaping character and determining funda- 
mental attitudes. Graduate studies define 
more especially intellectual methods, and give 
a professional as distinguished from the per- 
sonal stamp. Angell’s professional studies 
were largely influenced, in the first instance, by 
his contact with the acute and powerful mind 
of Professor Dewey who had just succeeded to 
the chair of Professor Morris. They were con- 
tinued with more definite emphasis upon 
psychology with William James and his distin- 
guished colleagues at Harvard. In those days 
nearly all young men eager to come in contact 
with the most vigorous and intense scientific 
work went to Germany, so did Angell. His year 
at Harvard was followed by a year at Berlin and 
Halle,which was terminated somewhat abruptly, 
before completion of the doctoral dissertation, 
by a call to the University of Minnesota. A 
year later Angell joined Professor Dewey in 
the Department of Philosophy and Psychology 
at the University of Chicago. 
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THE YALE FENCE AS if IS fO=DAY 


A corner of the old campus with the Fence in the foreground. It was in Connecticut Hall (the colonial building in 


the foreground) that Nathan Hale lived in his college days. 


A statue of the martyr, who is one of Yale’s most renowned 


graduates, may be seen in the centre of the picture 


It would be true in one sense that he helped 
to make the new university rather than that he 
was influenced by the university, and yet none 
of the group of active young men who made up 
the early faculty at Chicago could fail to 
be stimulated by the task of creating a new 
institution as contrasted with that of carrying 
on a high and worthy tradition in one long 
established. From the restless and over- 
flowing energy of the president to the scholars 
and investigators of international repute on 
the one hand, or to the young men fresh from 
graduate study at universities of this country 
and Europe on the other, there was a con- 
tagious spirit of productive activity, of team 
work, and of generous rivalry. We knew that 
we had to prove our right to a place in the 
world of science and of scholarship; we had to 
establish connections with the forces of a city 
still young. The university’s buildings were 
rising with dignity and beauty. The univer- 
sity encouraged publication by establishing 
a larger number of journals than any university 
before had attempted to foster. It was a good 
place in which to grow. 

During the first fourteen years of his work, 
Professor Angell was a_ psychologist. He 


took little part in general faculty activities, and 
his administrative talents found scope only 
in building up a strong department, save 
as they were called upon for such occasional 
services as that of president of the Quadrangle 
Club. He published during this period his 
“Psychology,’’ which rapidly came into wide 
use as combining at once scientific method with 
feeling for literary values. But he was, per- 
haps, most conspicuously known among his col- 
leagues for his success as a trainer of future psy- 
chologists. Personal enthusiasm, and ability to 
inspire and direct fruitful studies, more than 
overcame defects in the university’s material 
equipment. 

It was in a sense an accident and yet, like 
most such accidents, in a deeper sense it was 
not at all an accident, that in 1908 Professor 
Angell made a somewhat tentative entrance 
upon administrative work. There chanced 
to be at that time a vacancy in the office 
of the dean of the Senior Colleges, and 
Dean Vincent said to Angell, “If you wish to 
experiment with administrative work without 
burning your bridges behind you, why not try 
this?”” The experiment proved so satisfac- 


tory that when, not long after, Dean Vincent 








A BIT OF HISTORY 


In 1916 the great Yale Bowl 
was the scene of a pageant cele- 
brating the 200th anniversary 
of the removal of Yale College 
from Saybrook, where it was 
founded, to New Haven 


The upper picture shows a 
“prom,” or commencement 
ball, of bygone days, when 
clothes were different, but the 
gaiety and importance of this 
social event were almost the 
same as they are to-day 


The lower picture depicts a 
Revolutionary episode when 
the militia of Captain Benedict 
Arnold secured ammunition 
from the town of New Haven 








A “TOWN AND GOWN RIOT” 


An episode of the 1916 pageant memorialized the former riots between “Town” 
and. ‘‘Gown,” but this revival was between the Scientific and Academic students 


COLONIAL DAYS 


That the University had its founding in Colonial days was recalled 
by such pretty scenes as this during the pageant in the Yale Bowl 
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went as president to the University of Minne- 
sota, Dean Angell seemed his logical successor 
as dean of the faculties, in an office which, as 
organized at Chicago, included many responsi- 
ble executive duties. It included problems of 
undergraduate scholarship and various student 
“activities” on the one hand, and of confer- 
ence with faculty colleagues on the other. 
Extended absence of President Judson during 
the war on a mission to Persia led to the desig- 
nation of Dean Angell, as vice-president, with 
corresponding responsibilities. Work at Wash- 
ington during the war and later in the National 
Research Council and as president of the Car- 
negie Corporation during this last year has 
served only to confirm. the general estimate of 
his characteristics as administrator which made 
him so generally liked by his colleagues at 
Chicago, and which his friends believe will meet 
as cordial a welcome at Yale. 


TICKETS FOR YALE BOWL 


On the occasion of football 

games with Harvard and Prince- 

ton the public demand for 

seats is enormous, the line 

sometimes extending for three 
city blocks 





Photo by Charles Patch, Jr. 


I think that if Dr. Angell were himself asked 
what he relied upon most in meeting the prob- 
lems of an executive, he would say, great and 
persistent diligence in making sure that he 
thoroughly understands every angle of the 
situation so far as is humanly possible, and 
in, the second place, a desire to understand the 
point of view of all persons concerned. His 
colleagues would doubtless add a third trait 
which is inseparable from any impression of 
him—a quick and genial sense of humor which 
is always lurking ready to flash out in a word or 
turn of thought, and to smooth the path of 
discussion when it tends to become thorny. 

There are, of course, various types of execu- 
tives who excel for various reasons, but the 
executive of a great modern university is wise 
if he recognizes his own limitations as a fallible 
mortal and utilizes to the full the abilities of 
his colleagues. He is also wise if he is himself 








A NEW ACTIVITY 


A course in field artillery now 
gives credit toward a diploma. 
Part of the new plant which 
President Angell finds is a 
stately armory containing guns, 
horses, and training equipment 

















YALE IN CHINA 


At Changsha, in the heart of 

China, a college for Chinese 

students has been established 

and is supported by the New 

Haven university: it is called 
Yali 





sufficiently imbued with the scientific spirit to 
make sure of understanding the largest bear- 
ing of the important subjects in the decision 
of which he must at least take a large measure 
of responsibility. It is highly fortunate if, 
underlying an open-minded scientific attitude 
and the disposition to get the other man’s 
point of view, there is an intelligent grasp of 
the intellectual trends of the day, gained 
through achievement in one’s own science, 
contact with other workers, and sensitiveness 


to the finer and nobler aspects of American tra- 
dition and present life. 

Why, then, ‘returning to our early question, 
did Yale select a man of Dr. Angell’s ante- 


cedents and ideals? 1 cannot claim in any way 
to be in the confidence of those responsible for 
the choice, but if it signifies anything what- 
ever more than personal fitness—and | incline 
to believe that the trustees were considering 


large matters of policy as well as desirable 
personal traits—one may suppose that they 
believe that to a national university at a some- 
what critical point in its development, the edu- 
cational and social ideals of the West may make 
a significant contribution. What are the dis- 
tinctive features of the best ideals of East and 
West? It is not primarily in the stock from 
which faculties have come. The scientists 
and teachers of the Middle West were largely 
born in the East, or, at most, of one remove. 
Nor is it in the quality of scholarship. It is 
rather in the relation of institutions to the 
public, as has in part been suggested above. 
The East is the home of endowed institutions 
under corporate control, in many ways sharply 
separated from the community, for the most 
part founded by religious bodies, originally 
intended to train ministers and then other 
leaders in the civic and social body. No one 


TRADITION ’S DEN 
Mory’s, where generations of 
Yale men have drunk toasts, 
and where athletes have carved 
their names in the round table 
tops, the oldest of which hang 

on the wal!s 
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A CORNER OF THE NEW CAMPUS 


Dr. Angell comes to Yale at a time when her greatest buildings are approaching completion. 


The walls and recesses of 


the Harkness Quadrangle preserve for posterity some of the personalities connected with Yale to-day and yesteryear, 


whose heads are cut in stone. 


The left insert is the head of Dr. Hadley, the retired president; on the right, is that of 


John V. Farwell of Chicago, chairman of the Yale Plans Committee 


would question the great services which they 
have rendered. The western universities, and 
especially the state universities, have been more 
intimately related to the community. They 
are a part of the public-school system. They 
have been supported by taxation which has 
borne upon every citizen. They have in turn 
sought new ways of service to their states, 
to the high schools, to legislatures, to the 
farmer, to the housewife, as well as to the ad- 
ministration of justice and the healing of the 
sick. The effort to perform such wide ser- 
vice undoubtedly puts a strain upon an in- 
stitution’s resources; and yet those who have 
had experience with both kinds of institu- 
tions may feel confident that there has been 
decided gain, even if also at times there has 
been loss, in this more intimate relation of 
the university to the people’s life. 

What contribution then may it be ex- 
pected that the new president will make to 


Yale lifer? Not, of course, any bald transfer or 
grafting on of western details of method or 
device. Rather is to be expected a spirit to 
discern new and enlarged lines of usefulness 
which the peculiar tradition, genius, and re- 
sources of Yale may fit her to make to the in- 
tellectual, civic, and spiritual life of the times. 
Material resources and equipment will be 
thought of in proper perspective as subsidiary 
to the all-important purpose. The more com- 
plex world relations into which we are com- 
pelled to enter, whether we will or no, the more 
difficult problems of economic order that await 
us because of the very magnitude of our popu- 
lation and industry, the increasing class con- 
sciousness not to be met by past formulas— 
these and otherconditionsneed the broadest 
and most far-reaching intelligence. No individ- 
ual counts much through his own resources. A 
great.university, through the spirit with which 
it looks upon life and the world, may do much. 
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Is the Budget the Beginning of a New Era in Washington? A Hundred Representa- 
tives and Senators for Reform to Overcome Inefficiency and End Deadlocks 


J 


RECENTLY asked fifty Senators and 

fifty Representatives and several members 

of the Administration whether they be- 

lieved that our governmental machinery 

needed reform. Every one of them an- 
swered, ‘“Yes.”” They echoed a popular belief 
that our government does not meet effectively 
the tasks whichourcomplex civilization puts up- 
onit. It is not perhaps surprising that there is a 
popular feeling of this kind. But it is surprising 
to find so conservative a body as Congress is 
about its own affairs demanding a change. At 
no previous time in fifty years could a man 
have asked a hundred Congressmen this 
question and received such an answer. Even 
when the insurgent Republicans took much 
of the power from the Speaker of the House, 
their motive was not so much the recognition 
that our methods of government were inade- 
quate, as it was the desire to break the grip of 
the Old Guard on the Government. 

We are then entering a period—we are 
actually in it—which will contain dramatic and 
far-reaching changes in the adaptation of the 
principles of free institutions to the com- 
plexities of modern life. 

Our forefathers made a government for 
thirteen million people who lived chiefly on the 
land. Their successors adapted it to steam 
transportation, to the abolition of slavery, to 
the introduction of the modern industrial 
system. 

But war and the aftermaths of war have 
so intensified and quickened the problems that 
now confront us that we have got to simplify, 
quicken, and make more responsible the 
government that must handle them. 

The difficulties which this Administration is 
having in doing the tasks that press upon it, 


By WILLIAM H. CRAWFORD 


as well as the deadlock during the last two 
years of the previous administration, exemplify 
the particular need of changes that will expedite 
the public business. This present Congress, 
besides exemplifying the need, also has begun to 
create the remedy. It has passed, and the 
President has signed, the budget bill. 

Practically every other civilized country in 
the world has had a budget system, and in the 
last few years a great number of our states have 
adopted laws providing for budgets. 

The Federal Government is a follower not a 
leader in budget reform. Perhaps this is well, 
for the budget bill, as actually passed, is a 
fundamentally sound piece of legislation. This 
is more important than the average press 
notices of the passage of the bill would indicate, 
for it is possible and probable that this bill will 
be the beginning of a metamorphosis of the 
workings of our government that will make the 
next few years notable in the history of our 
governmental institutions. 

The bill provides that the President shall 
transmit to Congress on the first day of 
each regular session the budget which will 
contain a summary of the past year’s income 
and expenditures and estimates of the coming 
year’s income and expenditures. The first 
thing that this will do is to make the Presi- 
dent’s recommendations to Congress specific 
instead of general. If he puts down in the 
budget that he expects to get a billion dollars 
from a new tax, he will have to explain what 
kind of a tax will produce the billion. If he 
suggests a measure that will cost a half billion 
dollars, he will likewise have to suggest another 
measure for raising the money. Moreover, 
as practically every law passed by Congress 
either costs money or produces money, the 
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President can hardly prepare a budget without 
having pretty well thought out his programme 
for the whole year. Also, having brought the 
budget before Congress, he is responsible for it, 
as the president of a corporation is when he 
presents his budget to the board of directors. 
In the President’s words this is, indeed, applying 
business principles to government. 

The assumption is that, after the President 
has brought in his estimates based on careful 
study, Congress will take those estimates 
as the basis of its financial legislation 
which, under the Constitution, must origi- 
nate in the House. As far as the law is 
concerned Congress need not base its bills 
on the President’s estimates, but it is 
hardly conceivable that public opinion would 
not object if these budgets wére ignored. The 
budget bill provides a new and better oppor- 
tunity for Congress to scrutinize and control 
the Executive. Hitherto the Executive has 
made general recommendations for which he got 
the credit in the publicestimation ; Congress has 
had to supply the particulars which have often 
been more difficult and less popular than the gen- 
eralities. Now the President must lay all his 
cards upon the table at the opening of Congress, 
and Congress has the right, and it is its duty, 
to examine and improve his programme. 


RELIEF FROM “PORK” 


ONGRESS will have more time for this 
constructive work if it takes full advan- 
tage of the budget. The President being elected 
by all the people is not under pressure from any 
one locality for “ pork’ —every Congressman is. 
If Congress accepts the President’s budget as 
the basis of its money bills, no Congressman 
need be under pressure for local “pork” any 
longer. Now, when the representative of the 
local special interest turns up with his demand, 
the Congressman can answer: “| can do nothing 
for you beyond forwarding your request to the 
department to which it belongs, and that de- 
partment will decide whether it wishes to 
sponsor your request in the budget. _If it does, 
and the President agrees and recommends it, 
and Congress, as the final authority, agrees, you 
will get your money. There is no short cut. 
There are no special appropriations for special 
interests.” 

And the Congressman can let it be under- 
stood that the delegations will get no result 
from backing a rival at the next election, for the 
rival, if elected, will be equally unable to get 
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special money favors out of the Treasury for 
the locality. 

If the budget actually works in this way, as it 
can and probably will, Congress in a few years 
will have reached a new high level in the re- 
spect of the American people. The public knows 
now that the average Congressman spends a 
large part of his time in the quest of patronage, 
special favors, and ‘“‘pork,’’ in the hope that by 
the distribution of these items paid for by the 
public Treasury he may win favor for re- 
election. Congressmen wouldn’t do this. if 
the public didn’t demand it, but the public, 
like the kings of old, can do no wrong! Conse- 
quently, it is the Congressmen who get the 
blame. If the practice were stopped, the 
native ability of Congress would in large 
measure be devoted to the important affairs 
of the nation instead of what may fairly 
be called the petty graft of ‘‘pork’”’ and 
patronage—and once this change comes about, 
the influence and reputation of Congress will 
be immeasurably increased. 


WHO WILL THE BUDGET STRENGTHEN? 


N POLITICAL circles one of the chief points 

of discussion about the budget system is 

whether it will strengthen the executive or the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

It ought to strengthen both in the public 
estimation. Almost every successful President 
of the United States from the times of Wash- 
ington and Jefferson has been the political 
leader of his party. The budget forces that 
leadership on the President. On the other 
hand it forces him to plan a definite programme 
and make it public and take the responsibility 
for it. This gives Congress time to scrutinize 
and discuss his programme publicly, so that it 
can hold him to a far more strict accountability 
than ever before. Added to that the budget 
bill properly provides that the Comptroller 
General and his Audit Bureau, which is to 
audit the accounts of the executive branch of 
the Government, is accountable to Congress. 

Congress will scrutinize, revise, and authorize 
the President’s programme as presented in the 
budget and its agent will check the actual 
expenditures after they are made. That 
provides for a stricter Congressional super- 
vision of the Executive, both before and after 
the appropriation and expenditure of the public 
money, than we have ever had. It does not, 
however, make any particular arrangements 
for supervision during the process. 
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At present Congress performs this function 
by hearings and investigations but in practice 
these are almost always after the event. They 
are most common when Congress and the 
President are at loggerheads, and Congress is 
trying to convict the Executive before the 
bar of public opinion. These investigations 
do not provide a good method of sympathetic 
supervision of the Executive by Congress. 

It is generally accepted that the most 
feasible method of providing this sympathetic 
supervision or codperation would be to allow 
the members of the Cabinet to have non- 
voting seats in Congress from which they 
could explain the actions of the Executive 
either on their own initiative or when ques- 
tioned. 


J CABINET MEMBERS IN CONGRESS 


ASKED the same one hundred Congress- 

men, who all agreed to the necessity for some 
changes in the machinery of the Federal 
Government, if they were in favor of giving 
Cabinet members seats in Congress. Thirty- 
nine were opposed to it. Sixty-one favored 
it. Of the sixty-one, twelve favored giving 
the Cabinet members the right to vote. The 
other forty-nine believe in giving them non- 
voting seats. To give them the right to vote, 
of course, would necessitate a Constitutional 
amendment. 

Both the budget provision and the entrance 
of the Cabinet in Congress will create ma- 
chinery which will inevitably fix responsibility 
for the action or non-action of the Government, 
and fix it publicly. Both will tend to clarify 
and expedite governmental efficiency and 
thereby promote economy. Both tend toward 
codperation between the Executive and the 
Legislature; but they do not by any means 
ensure it. If-:a Congress did not like the 
President’s budget, it could ignore it. It could, 
even after passing a budget, pass other appropri- 
ation bills, if it so desired. But in this case the 
President would undoubtedly have the public 
support in vetoing them unless they were 
accompanied by measures for raising the 
revenue, and this would be a great deterrent. 
Congress could also ignore the Cabinet mem- 
bers within its midst. While not so likely as 
heretofore (because public opinion could fix 
more clearly the blame), a deadlock between 
the President and Congress could happen, even 
if all these changes were effected. 

The proper operation of the budget and 


the placing of Cabinet members in Congress 
will provide better means of codperation when 
the Executive and the Legislature wish tocoéper- 
ate. But it will not, of course, make a Demo- 
cratic Congress, for example, desiring a low 
tariff, see eye to eye with a Republican Presi- - 
dent, desiring a high one. It can’t force a Con- 
gress and a President to coédperate if they do not 
want to. So, whenever there is this condition, 
as often happens, our government becomes a 
failure until the condition is changed. 


MEETING A DEADLOCK 


HIS problem of the deadlock faces every 

free government in the world. There are 
three general methods of approaching it, 
which, for convenience, | am going te call the 
first, second, and third methods. 

Under the first plan, used by the French, 
when the cabinet, which is the real executive, 
reaches a deadlock with the legislature (that is . 
when it is given a vote of lack of confidence), it 
resigns and another cabinet is formed. But 
the members of the legislature do not resign nor 
run any personal political risk when they vote 
a lack of confidence. The consequence is that 
there is a tendency to change the French 
“government,” or executive, with unfortunate 
frequency. 

Under the second plan, which the British 
follow, the legislature likewise can get rid of the 
executive (cabinet) by a vote of lack of confi- 
dence, but the legislators are much more careful 
in doing this in England than in France, 
because, whenever they turn out a cabinet, 
they themselves must go before the people in a 
general election and put their own political 
fortunes to the test of the wisdom of their 
move. This makes the British Parliament 
somewhat slow and unresponsive about passing 
votes of lack of confidence. 

Whatever their disadvantages, both these 
systems have the inestimable advantage of 
keeping the legislative and the executive 
branches of the same party in substantial 
agreement, so that prolonged deadlocks are 
practically impossible. 

The third system is to have a fixed term of 
office for both the executive and the legislature, 
so that both legislature and executive must 
come before the people once in so often whether 
they believe it is necessary or not. This may, 
of course, sometimes cause a needless election 
and at other times delay a needed change, 
but, on the whole, judged merely as a method 
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of determining the times of elections, it would 
seem to present as good a chance of average 
efficiency as either of the other two—always 
with the proviso that the President and 
Congress are of the same party. At present 
we have this method of a fixed term, but without 
any meansof making sure that the President and 
Congress will be of the same party. The most 
obvious method of ensuring this result would 
be to change the terms of the members of the 
House and the Senate so as to coincide with 
that of the President. 

It would be possible without Constitutional 
amendment to adopt the idea of the English 
and French systems requiring that the Cabinet 
resign upon a vote of lack of confidence. If 
this were done, the responsibility for the 
policies would soon come into the hands of the 
Cabinet which would have to stand or fall by 
their success or failure and the President would 
tend to become a figurehead, as the King is in 
England and as the President is in France. 
There is a disadvantage in this plan in that the 
Cabinet, which would be the real executive 
branch of the Government instead of the 
President, would not be the direct choice of the 
people. 

On the other hand, if the President, the 
Senate, and the House were all elected for a 
four-year term, the President, elected by the 
people, would still be the Chief Executive in fact 
as well as in name, and the Legislature and the 
Executive would almost certainly be of the 
same party, which would greatly lessen the 
danger of the periods of deadlock. The chief 
difficulty of this change would be that it would 
require a Gonstitutional amendment. Per- 
haps for this reason, and perhaps because it 
is not a familiar suggestion, only twenty-eight 
of the one hundred Congressmen whom I 
questioned favored it. 

If the members of the Cabinet were to have 
seats in Congress, they would perforce have to 
give up part of the work they now do. Asa 
matter of fact, sending the Cabinet to Congress 
presupposes a change in our conception of the 
Cabinet’s functions. There are two rather 
divergent conceptions of the Cabinet. One con- 
siders the Cabinet primarily as an aggregation 
of administrative officers, each of whom attends 
strictly to his own department. The other 


conception is that the Cabinet is primarily a 
group particularly chosen as the wisest ad- 
visers to the President on the major policies of 
his term. Under this conception the actual 


administration of the departments would be 
carried on by permanent under-secretaries, 
who would have a far greater knowledge of the 
technical questions and the personnel of each 
department than the continually changing 
Cabinet officers ever have time to acquire. 


THE SIZE OF THE CABINET 


F THE members of the Cabinet were 
given seats in Congress and were prepared 
to explain the policies of the Administration, 
they would almost necessarily have to be given 
under-secretaries for the actual administration 
of their departments. In this conception of 
the Cabinet a consolidation of departments 
could be effected so as to reduce the Cabinet to 
the size best adapted to its function of advising 
the President on major policies and explaining 
these policies to Congress, just so long as there 
were enough under-secretaries to attend to 
administrative duties. 

However, this political rather than adminis- 
trative conception of the Cabinet, while logical 
enough, is not common in this country. This 
probably accounts for the fact that only thirty- 
nine of the one hundred Senators and Represen- 
tatives that | questioned favored a reduction in 
the number of Cabinet officers. That is some- 
what surprising, also, for if the Cabinet is looked 
upon as an aggregation of administrators, 
it is natural for the President to select men of 
administrative experience from business. If, 
on the other hand, the Cabinet is looked upon 
primarily as a group of political advisers, it 
would be natural for the President to appoint 
men of political experience from Congress or 
governorships or other public offices. More- 
over, if the members of the Cabinet sit in 
Congress, they will need political experience. 
A good many able men have failed to make 
successful Cabinet officers because, while they 
were familiar with the administration of bus- 
iness they had little experience in government 
and politics. The art and practice of govern- 
ment are not easier than any other business, and 
they usually require experience for success. 

The extent to which my questions show 
that both the legislators and the men in the 
administrative branch of the Government 
recognize the fundamental need of change in 
the machinery of our Government was so 
astonishing to me that I have no apologies for 
repeating the results in tabular form. 

The general plan before these legislators 
contained the following propositions: a belief 


























in the necessity of changes; a budget system; 
seats in Congress for the Cabinet; a reduced 
Cabinet; a coincident term of office for the 
President and Congress; an enlarged civil 
service. 

The result of the poll was: 


Belief in the necessity of reforms 
Ready to support the plan as outlined 
Ready to support the plan with amendments .. 70 


Pere Toes eer rere ee 90 
In favor of cabinet officers having seats in 
RD Beer inans.e nek karnine kh Ei wees 61 
With the right to vote ...... 12 
Without the right to vote...... 49 
In favor of a reduced Cabinet .............. 39 
In favor of an extension of the civil service .. 82 


Of the sixty-one members of Congress who 
voted in favor of giving the Cabinet seats in 
Congress, thirty-three were in favor of having 
the Cabinet resign upon an adverse vote. 
This might fairly be taken as implying a belief 
in the wisdom of our adopting the French 
system. 


MR. BORAH’S IDEAS 


OR example, Senator William E. Borah 
said: 

“1 will accept and commend your plan, 
provided you will let me amend it. Either 
adopt the English system of holding a plebiscite 
when the Government is defeated, which 
would mean the return of Congress to the 
people for approval of their stand. Or adopt 
the second alternative which would be for the 
Cabinet, as ex-officio representatives of the 
President in Congress, to resign, whenever the 
by-election resulted in the defeat of the ad- 
ministrative party, and for the President to 
appoint new Cabinet officers belonging to the 
Victorious party. 

“TI am rather inclined to the latter proposi- 
tion. The people must rule. A defeat of the 
Administration in the by-election means that 
the people no longer approve of the President’s 
policies, and therefore these policies should 
be reversed. A certainty of change in policy 
by the Administration at the command of the 
people would result in a keener interest in 
government affairs by them and a quicker re- 
sponse to their will. I recognize that the present 
system does not make a responsive government, 
and that some fundamental changes are neces- 
sary to establish such a system.” 

When Senator Borah’s statement was shown 
to a member of the Administration, he agreed 


— 
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with the third remedy for the frequent dead- 
locks between the President and Congress, 
namely, that the terms of office of both Houses 
be changed to four years, beginning coincident- 
ally with the President’s inauguration. He 
continued: 
“The objection that wouid be raised to this 
is that it removes the possibility of correcting 
for four years the errors of judgment that 
the people make at the polls, but this dis- 
advantage would be more than compensated 
by ensuring a government that would func- 
tion during the entire term. Further, the 
President, as a representative of the people, 
is anxious to carry out their wishes. His 
ear is always to the ground to learn their 
desires. There would be a minimum of 
danger of the Government’s getting out of 
sympathy with popular thought consistent with 
the ability to function without deadlock.” 


REPRESENTATIVE 


R. LOUIS T. McFADDEN, chairman 

of the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee of the House, the man most closely 
allied with the monetary affairs of the 
nation, both spoke of the merits of closer 
codperation between the Cabinet and Congress, 
and also he put his finger upon a vital question 
concerning the working of the budget which 
Congress will have to decide for itself: 

“] am impressed with not only the desira- 
bility but also the necessity of a complete under- 
standing, by the leaders in the legislative 
branch of the Government, of the Administra- 
tion’s legislative plans to enable a thorough 
compliance with pledges and a’ fulfilment of 
the demands of the public for proper legisla- 
tion. I can see the opportunity afforded by a 
consolidation of the various duties and re- 
sponsibilities of the Cabinet members as 
indicated in your suggestion, and believe that 
a better working organization would be avail- 
able if the Cabinet members were relieved of 
much of the departmental routine, and so were 
available at all times for conference and 
consultation both with the President and 
with the men charged with the responsibil- 
ity of piloting legislation through Congress. 
That members of the Cabinet would be avail- 
able to the various committees of Congress 
and to Congress as a whole during discussion 
of legislation pertaining to the various de- 
partments, would seem to be a strong argu- 
ment in favor of this plan.” 


MCFADDEN 
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To quote Mr. McFadden again: “I ap- 
prove of the idea that no appropriation that is 
not included in the budget should be made 
without carrying provision for raising the 
necessary funds to meet it. One of the un- 
fortunate things connected with the present 
plan of making appropriations is that when 
appropriations are made by Congress its 
interest apparently ceases, and, because of 
this, much extravagance and waste always 
exist in its expenditures. Many new de- 
mands are being made on the public treasury. 
Some of these assume large proportions, 
particularly the State Aid appropriation for 
roads, schools, etc., a comparatively new de- 
parture which has grown up in the past few 
years. Sooner or later owing to the demand 
of the public for a decrease in government 
expenditures and a demand for reduction of 
burdensome taxation, this demand for ap- 
propriating money will receive attention by 
those providing ways and means.” 

To establish the vitally important practice 
which Mr. McFadden advocates is simple in 
procedure, although not so easy in other ways. 
No Constitutional amendment is necessary. 
The House of Representatives needs only to 
amend its rules, and the thing is done. 

The objection that is most often raised to the 
other changes advocated by Mr. McFadden— 
the seating of the Cabinet in Congress, which 
also could be done by an amendment to the 
rules of both Houses—is that it might tend to 
interfere with the doctrine that the executive, 
the legislative, and the judicial branches of 
the Government shall be independent of one 
another. It has become almost a_ sacred 
tradition that it is essential to the life of the 
Republic that the line of demarkation between 
the three branches shall be accurately defined 
and inviolable. To understand the reason for 
the insistence on the part of the founders of 
our Republic upon this subdivision of the 
Government it is necessary to secure a historical 
perspective of the causes leading thereto. 
The best explanation was given to me by a man 
of distinguished service in the Republican 
Party but not now in office. It was to this 
effect. 

From the time of the Magna Charta to the 
formation of our Republic there was a fight 
between the right of kings to rule-absolutely 
and the right of the people to rule. It had 
been bred in the bones of our ancestors to 
resist the right of absolute rule by the king. The 
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king and his agents were the executives. The 
legislatures represented the people. There- 
fore, the more the legislature gained power over 
the executive, the more the rights of the people 
gained over the divine rights of the king. The 
distrust of the executive that arose from this 
situation was written into our government 
when it was created. In America, however, the 
President is elected by the people just as the 
legislature is. Both derive their power from 
the people. What one gains at the expense of 
the other neither adds nor subtracts from 
the people’s sovereignty. But when each with 
equal authority blocks the other the sovereign 
will of the people is neglected. The struggle 
between the two is not to the public’s ad- 
vantage. The public interest demands that 
the legislature and the executive get together 
so that they can act effectively. 

This feeling was echoed by many of the 
members of Congress with whom I spoke. 
The following four statements are typical: 


FIRST-HAND INFORMATION FOR CONGRESS 


HILIP D. SWING of California: “One 

advantage of allowing members of the 
Cabinet seats in Congress that I do not think 
you have mentioned is that, under the present 
system, Congress gets its information about the 
needs of the departments at second-hand. The 
secretary of the department appears before 
the committee and tells of the needs of his 
department. The committee questions him mi- 
nutely but its members carry back to the open 
session only what they remember of his state- 
ment, and they are unprepared to answer new 
questions that may arise, which they have 
failed to ask the secretary. If he appeared on 
the floor of the House he could answer these 
unilluminated points. As it is, Congress works 
pretty much in the dark and perforce must 
take the secretary’s word concerning such 
legislation as he desires.” 

Julius Kahn of California, chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee of the House: “It 
is absolutely essential that some scheme be 
devised that will prevent a recurrence of the 
unfortunate condition of affairs that existed 
during the last two years of Wilson’s Adminis- 
tration, when neither the President nor Con- 
gress could accomplish anything. I do not know 
whether giving the Cabinet members seats in 
Congress would remove the cause of friction, 
but I am inclined to believe that it — 
contribute to that end.” 











All for Change 


Robert Luce of Massachusetts: “I believe 
that there is a necessity for some change in our 
system of government that will bring about a 
closer co6peration between the President and 
Congress. The plan now outlined appears to be 
in the right direction.” 


To that part of the discussion which con- 
cerned the possible reduction of the number of 
Cabinet officers, Senator Gilbert Hitchcock of 
Nebraska replied: 

“There is another advantage to the combina- 
tion which you suggest. It would reduce the 
number of our minor sovereigns, for every 
Cabinet, officer is a sovereign in his own 
department. The Cabinet is not a recognized 
body in the Constitution. Its members are 
officially nothing but what their name implies— 
private secretaries to the President in charge of 
certain work alloted tothem by him. But they 
have grown so powerful that they arbitrarily 
control their departments, and no one, however 
high, dares to go over their heads. If they 
were on the floor of the House and could 
be called upon at any time to defend the 
working of their departments it would 
probably result in their needing to explain 
more thoroughly their work as_ executive 
heads.” 


THE REORGANIZATION COMMITTEE 


HERE is at present a joint committee of 

Congress working on the problem of the 
reorganization of the executive branch of the 
Government. Mr. Walter Brown, although 
not a member of Congress, is chairman of the 
committee and represents the President. 

This committee might, as its name indicates, 
confine itself strictly to the reorganization of 
the departments by which certain economies 
could be effected in administration. It might 
also take up the much larger questions of the 
functioning of the Government itself and 
especially the relations between the executive 
and the legislative branches, for a perfectly 
organized administrative branch can not serve 
the public if the major policies are in deadlock 
between the President and Congress. 

When | outlined the points mentioned in 
this article, Mr. Brown’s comment was: 

“The principal reasons for our troubles are: 
the Government does not function properly— 
there is too much overlapping between the de- 
partments; too much conflict of authority; too 
miuch reckless and unbusinesslike expenditure 


of the Government’s money; and too little 
efficient service given to the Government by 
its employees. These conditions must be 
changed. | can discuss changes only in 
general terms, without any reference to specific 
recommendations that will be made later, 
because suggestions of any definite change will 
bring opposition from powerful influences 
exerted through Congress. 

“The plan of giving Cabinet members, seats 
in Congress would have to be hedged about 
with safeguards to prevent the Cabinet from 
gaining control of Congress. Another danger 
would be that the Cabinet under a powerful 
leadership might become the real Executive. 
This danger, however, is minimized by the fact 
that Cabinet members are Presidential ap- 
pointees and hold office subject tothe President’s 
will. It might be well, however, specifically to 
guard against such a contingency. With these 
two precautions | believe that it would be 
highly advantageous for the Administration to 
be represented ‘up on the hill.’ 

“Your suggestion to make the civil service 
include all government employees, except the 
elected and judiciary officers and those in 
charge of administrative policy, is probably too 
broad. Don’t you think a man ought to be 
allowed to select his own personal staff? | 
agree with you, however, that the civil service 
should be very much enlarged. It should also 
be made more elastic by giving the administra- 
tive officers greater liberty in the advancement 
or discharge of civil service employees under 
them. Here, however, there ought to be more 
safeguards. Such a complete civil service 
would be a failure unless you can keep it free 
from politics. The difficulty would be to 
prevent the discharge or retention of men 
because of political affiliation. If you can 
devise some pian that would obviate this 
difficulty, the enlargement and reform of the 
civil service that you suggest would result 
in the Government being served much more 
efficiently. 

“I am devoting every minute of my time at- 
tempting to devise a plan of reorganization. 
The Congressional committee and the President, 
represented by me, are striving to effect a 
reorganization and a re-alignment of the de- 
partments that will result in more efficient 
service, and in the reduction of the cost of 
government. The keynote of our plan is to 
put all the bureaus whose duties are of similiar 
import into the same department, and to take 
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away from a department those bureaus not 
connected with its major or underlying work. 
We put a man well versed in finance in charge 
of the Treasury, because the major duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury is to supervise the 
fiscal policies of our Government. A good 
financier, however, is not necessarily an 
authority on sanitation, so why should the 
Public Health Service be under him? It cannot 
be properly managed except under the super- 
vision of a competent health officer. We have 
at present eight separate and distinct secret 
service bureaus. They do not work in unison. 
If a member of one of the bureaus saw a viola- 
tion of the law that was not within his par- 
ticular province, | doubt very much whether 
he would make an arrest. Very probably, if 
he did, he would be told by the other bureau 
involved to attend to his own business. If all 
the detective force were under the Department 
of Justice, and were assigned as needed to the 
other departments, its work would be much 
more efficient—more criminals would be ar- 
rested, and the size of the detective service 
could be reduced. These are but two of 
many instances which prove the urgent ne- 
cessity for a re-alignment of the bureaus of the 
Government. | have not progressed far enough 


in the study of the question to determine 
whether in the proposed reorganization it 
would be advisable to eliminate any of the 


departments. | believe that it would be wise 
to rearrange them into as few major depart- 
ments as possible. The more concentrated 
the authority, the more efficient its work; the 
less red-tape, the greater saving to the Govern- 
ment. But | would not for the sake of reduc- 
tion combine departments that would function 
better as separate entities. To be concise, | 
would combine all bureaus having similiar 
duties and place them in the department to 
which they naturally belong, and would then 
combine these bureaus into as few departments 
as are possible without reducing the efficiency 
of their work.” 


Senator Medill McCormick who is on the 
Joint Committee confined his remarks chiefly to 
the purely administrative reorganization. He 
said: 

“We should look at the task of reorganizing 
our national government’s activities in a practi- 
cable way and not through purely academic 
glasses. The immediate problem of reorgani- 
zation is fivefold: 
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“First, we should relieve the Secretary of the 
Treasury of all of his non-fiscal functions so 
that he may give his entire time to the study 
and the handling of our national finances; 
second, we should relieve the War Depart- 
ment of all of its non-military functions, and 
confine its activities to its given work—that 
of land defense; third, we should remove 
from military control all of our colonial terri- 
tories, and place their government under the 
jurisdiction of the State Department; fourth, 
we should create a Department of Public 
Welfare, into which should be merged all of the 
present welfare activities in the various de- 
partments and bureaus of the Government; 
and, fifth, we should create a Department of 
Public Works and Public Lands, which should 
have charge of all internal improvements, as 
well as the public domain. 

“In addition to this, the Department of 
Commerce should be vitalized by giving to it 
certain bureaus whose functions chiefly re- 
late to trade and commerce, but which are 
now scattered among several other depart- 
ments. 

“These are not all of the changes which ought 
to be made in order to bring about the greater 
effectiveness of the Government in Washington, 
but they are changes which must be made and 
which will be made. They are practicable 
changes. They are reforms which must be 
accomplished now and which will result in 
still greater reforms in administration later 
on. It is gratifying to note the spirit in 
which both branches of Congress are tackling 
them.” 


From those who are limiting their efforts 
chiefly to the regrouping of the bureaus in 
administrative departments to those who are 
working on the more fundamental problem of 
getting a responsible, responsive, and con- 
tinuously functioning government, there is an 
infinitely keener and more sincere appreciation 
of the necessity of improving the governmental 
machinery than I| have ever noticed in the 
twenty-five years that I have frequented the 
offices of our government. This feeling in 
Congress and in the executive departments is 
one of the most interesting and hopeful phen- 
omena on our political horizon. The budget 
bill is a fine beginning to an inevitable re- 
organization of our government that will 
make it a worthy and effective machine for 
expressing the voice of the people. 











THE REAL REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA 


II. The Bolsheviki and General Wrangel, as Observed by a Man Who Has 
Analogies with the French Revolution 


Dined and Fought with Both. 


By HUGO W. KOEHLER 


Lieutenant-Commander, U. S. Navy 


SAW a good deal of both the Bolshevist 
and the anti-Bolshevist armies, but the 
more | saw of them the less important | 
came to feel that they were, and | write of 
them in detail merely to present the proof 
that Russia cannot be saved by arms alone. 

I first came into intimate contact with the 
Bolshevist army immediately after its capture 
of Odessa, when | arrived on a destroyer sent 
to take away any Americans there. 

The Commander-in-Chief of the army 
which had taken Odessa was the famous 
General Uborevitch, who has been active from 
the Arctic to the Black Sea and more recently 
throughout the Ukraine. He arrived at head- 
quarters shortly after | did, and entered with 
much swagger though he greeted me in a rather 
hail-fellow-well-met style. I was rather sur- 
prised at his appearance of extreme youth, for 
he seemed not more than twenty-three or 
twenty-four. He was not prepossessing to 
look at—his small, beady, closely set eyes, 
cruel lips, alert manner, exceeding vanity, 
braggadocio air and manner, at once flippant 
and bumptious, were far from attractive. 
But he was sharp as a whip and quick to seize 
an advantage; his inordinate conceit appeared 
his weak point. Perhaps his most definite 
characteristics were that of utter unscrupu- 
lousness and the attitude that he would stop 
at nothing. 

On stating that | wanted to get into com- 
munication with the American citizens who 
were still in Odessa and take them out to the 
ship if they wished to leave, the General 
replied that a matter of this kind could be 
determined only by the Moscow authorities, 
and it would be referred to them immediately. 
He then began an account of his own exploits 
and stated that he had come from Moscow, 
from the heart of Russia, to clear the borders of 
Russia of the bandits of Denikin’s volunteer 
army who were aided and abetted by England 
and protected “a little bit also” by America. 


He added that he had decided, however, that 
for the moment | was his guest and would be so 
treated, and unless instructions to the contrary 
were received from Moscow, he would not hold 
me as a hostage although there was ample 
ground for doing so, since there were many 
enemies of the Bolsheviki—spies, etc., who 
had committed outrages against the Red 
forces—who were at that moment under the 
shelter of the guns of the Allied squadron in the 
harbor. 

Referring to the various foreign men-of-war 
that had rushed to Odessa to look out for their 
own nationals during the evacuation, he asked 
me very pointedly why the Allied squadron, as 
he called it, had fired on the Red forces. | 
answered that | could answer only for my own 
ship—that we had not fired a single shot and 
had no intention of firing, and, for that matter 
not a single shot had been fired by any of the 
ships, save those of the Bolsheviki, since we had 
been in port. He smiled rather broadly, and 
then began on a most bitter tirade against the 
English. But his information seemed extraor- 
dinarily inaccurate, and his reasoning as un- 
sound; he was simply blind to anything good in 
the English, and altogether unfair. His com- 
ments about the French, though less bitter, 
were equally far-fetched. This seemed odd in 
so shrewd a man, but the reason was obvious, he 
knew nothing about conditions anywhere be- 
yond the Russian borders, and he used his im- 
agination and that of his friends, to supply the 
deficiency. 

Upon our conversation becoming general, 
the commissar, who had been listening all along, 
joined in and asked what America thought and 
what I thought about Bolshevism and the 
recent Bolshevist victories. 1 answered that I 
had not been in America since the war and so 
did not know American opinion in detail, but 
that | thought that, in general, American opinion 
was not impressed with the chance of success of 
any government based on the will of so minute 
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a minority as that of the present Bolshevist 
régime. Concerning the recent Red victories 
I stated quite frankly that it was my own 
impression that the Bolshevist advance was 
rather an example of the weakness of the 
Denikin forces than a sign of strength of the 
Bolsheviki. No one made any comment on 
this reply and I became very definitely of the 
opinion that at heart they agreed. Uborevitch 
stated that in a country such as Russia only an 
active minority could accomplish results—a 
majority was always too unwieldy. He went 
on with a rather boastful account of the Red 
army, stating that it now numbered more than 
four millions, and that when the organization 
now under way was completed the Bolsheviki 
would fear no one—not England, nor America, 
nor the whole world. By this time the Gen- 
eral had gotten into a pretty good humor and 
to my great surprise suddenly waved his 
hand and said there was no harm in my 
seeing the Americans in Odessa in advance of 
instructions from Moscow, since | was to re- 
main. there in any case until he had orders 
concerning my disposition. On looking up 


these so-cailed Americans | found that only 
one of them could speak English, and that was 
of doubtful quality. Nor did they wish to 
leave Odessa, though I learned that a Mr. 


Rubin, an American who had been in Odessa 
for some time under the Denikin régime, had 
gone over to the Bolsheviki immediately upon 
their entry into the town and was said to have 
entered their service. This same Mr. Rubin 
has recently gotten out of Russia, but he ap- 
pears to be disillusioned about Bolshevism. 


DINING WITH THE BOLSHEVIKI 


HE General then pressed me to stay for 

supper and would not take a refusal; he 
added, significantly, that in no case could he 
release me until he had instructions from 
Moscow. So | accepted with thanks and 
joined a long table where generals, colonels, 
orderlies, and soldiers, all sat down indiscrimi- 
nately. I noticed that all of the officers | 
saw were Russian, but the large group of 
civilian officials were almost entirely Jews. 

By the time supper was over the General, 
who had talked long and loudly and told many 
fine stories about himself, was in splendid 
humor, so when | thanked him for the entertain- 
ment, | asked if he would allow me to return 
the following morning to take off to my ship 
the Americans who were still in town, since it 
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was necessary to go back to the ship the same 
evening. And in a burst of enthusiasm the 
General agreed to my departure and added that 
the following morning, when | returned, he 
would let me know Moscow’s decision about 
allowing Americans to depart. So I left at. 
once; nor did | feel it necessary to reply that, 
inasmuch as these so-called Americans had no 
interests in leaving Odessa, | had none in taking 
them! But I was very glad to leave, and 
needless to say, | did not return! 


BOLSHEVIST DECEIT 


PON arrival at Sebastopol some days 

later, | was not a little surprised when the 
Commander-in-Chief of General Denikin’s 
Black Sea fleet asked me the details of our 
battle with the Bolsheviki at Odessa. I 
smiled rather tolerantly at what | thought 
was a feeble attempt at some sort of witticism, 
but I soon became vastly more interested 
when he showed me the Bolshevist wireless 
communiqué of two days before, which the 
Sebastopol wireless station had intercepted. 
This contained a long statement to the effect 
that one Captain Keller (apparently myself!) 
of the American naval forces that had attacked 
Odessa the previous day, had that morning 
ventured into the town of Odessa where he had 
been apprehended by the Red forces. The 
communiqué further stated that upon his 
express assurance that the American vessels in 
the harbor would not fire on the town Captain 
Keller had not been detained as a hostage but 
had been allowed to depart. However, despite 
his solemn promise not to fire, no sooner had 
Captain Keller regained his ship, than he 
opened up a murderous fire on the centre of the 
town, and in the ensuing bombardment many 
innocent women and children were killed 
through the destruction of buildings as well 
as through shell-fire. This was further de- 
cried as simply one more example of the 
dastardly acts of the Allies, which was alla 
non-capitalistic government could ever expect 
from any capitalistic government; but never- 
theless it was stated that protest would be 
made to the League of Nations. 

A day or so later | was still further sur- 
prised by a message from Admiral Knapp, the 
commander of the United States naval forces 
in Europe, requesting information concerning 
a wireless telegraph message from the Bolshe- 
vist Government to President Wilson protesting 
in general against the bombardment of Odessa 
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by our forces, and in particular against my 
own wicked behavior, etc: etc. Of course the 
facts in the case are that we fired not a single 
shot of any kind, nor, for that matter, did any 
of the other Allied vessels fire a single shot 
during the entire time that we were in the 
harbor. The Bolsheviki knew this well enough 
—there was no possibility of their making a 
mistake about this, for the bombardment of a 
town from sea is not a thing likely to be con- 
fused either with a pleasant afternoon or a rain 
squall. So the whole fabrication would ap- 
pear rather senseless. It is of interest, how- 
ever, in that it so perfectly illustrates certain 
Bolshevist methods. The explanation is that 
such despatches were never intended to con- 
vince the recipients—that would manifestly be 
impossible—they were intended purely and 
simply for home consumption. For instance, 
the Bolsheviki knew well enough that we knew 
that we had not bombarded Odessa, nor did 
they think that they could persuade President 
Wilson that we had done so. However, 
many thousands of Russians who would not 
know the truth would see the despatch to 
President Wilson and would swallow whole 
the tale of the brutality and treachery of the 
Allies, which the Red authorities considered 
such useful propaganda. The railways, tele- 
graphs, telephones, the mail, and the press are 
all controlled by the Bolsheviki. This situation, 
taken in conjunction with what amounts to non- 
intercourse with the outside world, enables the 
Bolsheviki to keep the large mass of Russians 
thinking upon a totally erroneous set of facts. 


SOME INTERESTING LOOT 


HE dissemination of lies and the preven- 
tion of the truth reaching Russia greatly 
help the Red régime to keep its armies to- 


gether. Perhaps the most interesting batch of 
propaganda that I saw was the loot whieh | 
got in Melitopol with the help of half a dozen 
Cossacks lent me by the White general who 
had just captured the town. While the gen- 
eral was celebrating his success by a feast on 
eggs which for long had been too rare for a 
general in the White army, | collected liter- 
ally a wagon load of Bolshevist pamphlets, 
papers, etc., from the propaganda bureau which 
the Reds had abandoned hurriedly. A counter- 
attack by the Reds forced me to abandon my 
cargo temporarily, but | later brought my 
booty out with me. On our return to the White 
lines we were received with much enthusiasin, 
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though with few-congratulations on our booty, 
which was examined by many of the curious 
and pronounced pretty poor stuff to make such 
a fuss about. But nevertheless all these docu- 
ments, pamphlets, papers, proclamations, sta- 
tistics, correspondence, etc., proved to be of 
great value to us for they enabled us to make 
an estimate of the Bolsheviki based on their own 
data, instead of that based simply on reports’ 
of those who were opposed to them. More- 
over, it enabled me to check up my own obser- 
vations and gave me an excellent line from 
which to direct further inquiries. So, despite 
the shrugs of my Russian friends, | always 
felt that this was real loot. Among the 
accumulation were great numbers of leaflets, 
posters, placards, etc., in French, and written 
at the time of the French Revolution, and with 
them were Bolshevist pamphlets, etc., pat- 
terned very closely after them. 


ANALOGY WITH THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


HE Boisheviki’s use of the literature of the 
French Revolution indicated their belief 
that the Russian Revolution was a similar polit- 
ical phenomenon. If that theory is correct, and 
there are many facts to substantiate it, we 
may consider it normal for ten or fifteen years 
to elapse between the time of the first sudden 
political explosion and the end of the revolu- 
tionary era. The French Revolution began 
in 1789. The men who inaugurated it were 
followed by others far more extreme and these 
extremists—a small minority—ruled with a ter- 
ror and tyranny by which they tried to force 
their theories upon the public, as they said, for 
its good. They lasted for a few years and, as 
their theories failed, a less radical and more able 
group followed, to be followed again by a 
dictator. Probably the history of the Russian 
Revolution will not exactly parallel the French, 
but it is much alike in the early stages. It 
was begun by fairly conservative radicals. 
They were followed by the Bolsheviki—a small 
minority—who rule by terror in an effort to 
practise impossible theories. The Bolshevist 
theories are demonstrating their impractica- 
bility. The Communists are rapidly aban- 
doning communism. The next step in the 
evolution is about ready. 
But to go back to the Bolshevist armies. 
The majority of the Red soldiers are 
conscripted peasants. They are usually sent 
to fight far from their homes, and cajoled 
by the promise that their families will be cared 
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for in their absence if they are faithful, and 
threatened with the punishment of their 
families if they are not. Coming into service 
under these conditions they are kept in igno- 
rance of world conditions and constantly influ- 
enced by Bolshevist teaching. Each regiment 
has besides its officers a political instructor. A 
cavalry detachment of Wrangel’s army that | 
was with captured one of these instructors. 

He had been serving with the Red army for 
some two years. As far as book education 
went, this political instructor had precious 
little of it, but he had native intelligence that 
went far to supply the want. He explained 
that every Bolshevist regiment had a similar 
political instructor, usually a Communist, and 
that great stress was laid on the manner in 
which he carried out his instructions. The 
first duty of these instructors was to keep the 
army indoctrinated with the Bolshevist idea, 
and then to spread such further propaganda as 
was sent out by Red headquarters. These 
instructors began with recruits, and, as a first 
principle, instructed each and every one of 
them in what they were fighting for and in the 
wrongs that the poor had suffered at the hands 
of the rich during the generations of the old 
régime. 

Great pains were taken to point out the fun- 
damental reason for these wrongs and then 
show that the suffering caused by the present 
Bolshevist régime was not inherent in the Bol- 
shevist system but was due to the difficulty 
of righting in a few months the accumulated 
wrongs of ages of a bad system—a system im- 
possible of good. The Red soldiers were also 
told that while they were fighting at the front 
their families and property would be cared for; 
that their fields would be plowed and sowed for 
them, grain gathered, and all else necessary 
would be done by the labor battalions. More- 
over, the grain gathered from these fields would 
belong to their families, who were further to be 
provided facilities for exchanging it for manu- 
factured goods. 

Of course the soldiers found out that this was 
not true except sometimes in the case of the man 
who belonged to the few purely Communist 
regiments, but the failure to carry out this 
brilliant plan was declared to be due not to the 
inadequacy of Bolshevism but to the continu- 
ance of the “landlords’ war,” which required 
one more supreme effort on the part of the 
Red army. Even if the men remained uncon- 
vinced by this explanation there was nothing 
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they could do about it except that those who 
had no families deserted at the first opportun- 
ity. But the men who had families could do 
nothing whatever because desertion on their 
part would mean simply that even the little 
that remained to their families would be taken 
away. These were the men who allowed 
themselves to be made prisoners so very readily 
—who would call out to the opposing troops 
that they would not shoot, if only they were 
saved from their own cavalry. For the Red 
cavalry is the big stick which drives the in- 
fantry into the fight. 


A BLOOD PACT 


N ILLUSTRATION of the Red method 
of ensuring the loyalty of their officers 
came up when a Red aviator, formerly in Den- 
ikin’s army, descended near Radionovka while 
I was there. This aviator had been very well 
and favorably known there in the Denikin 
forces, but had been captured by the Bolshe- 
viki some months previously when he had made 
a forced descent behind their lines on account 
of an accident to his motor. Accordingly, 
upon his now descending behind the Wrangel 
lines, his former comrades thought that he 
had come over voluntarily from the Reds, and 
he was accordingly greeted enthusiastically. But 
he quickly dispelled the illusion by saying that 
his engine had stopped, otherwise he never 
would have landed. He then explained that 
in his squadron were twenty aviators divided 
into groups of five each. Whenever a machine 
went out over the enemy lines the four other 
aviators of that particular group were piaced 
under surveillance until that machine returned. 
If it descended behind the enemy lines, no 
matter what the reason, the four were sum- 
marily shot. Asa result of this system these 
aviators had bound themselves to one another 
by a most solemn oath never to come down 
behind enemy lines no matter what their sym- 
pathies, or what the risk. Consequently, the 
consternation of the aviator just captured; his 
non-return at sundown would mean the sum- 
mary shooting of his four comrades. 

I do not describe in detail the organization 
and methods of the Red army because the 
whole scheme and its results can be so briefly 
and accurately summed up. The military 
organization has, indeed, progressed, and to-day 
it is undoubtedly much superior to the unorgan- 
ized and disorderly mobs of the early days, 
but the great point is that such gains in effi- 
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ciency have beenaccomplished not by Bolshevist 
methods or in accordance with Bolshevist 
principles but by the very system that Bol- 
shevism, as such, decries so loudly. To be 
sure, the much hated epaulets have not yet re- 
appeared, but the sleeve marks which have 
taken their place represent exactly the same 
idea and serve exactly the same purpose. For 
the fact that they are worn some ten inches 
lower down most certainly does not change 
the principle. And generals no longer are 
addressed as “Your Excellency” but the 
formal salutations of the old system that Bol- 
shevism would destroy have slowly come back 
to their former vogue. Nor has a single Red 
military success ever been won save by officers 
of the old school using methods of the old 
school. So it is, indeed, problematical whether 
the improvement in the Red military organi- 
zation has really added anything whatever 
to the permanent strength of Bolshevism, as 
such, since such improvement has been bought 
at the price of a sacrifice of fundamental Bol- 
shevist principles. 

The general attitude of the simple Red 
soldier has for many months been that first 
and foremost he is sick of war and wants to go 
back to his farm, invariably in some distant 
part of Russia. Apparently the Red authori- 
ties take the greatest care to send mobilized 
men to a front as far as possible from their na- 
tive provinces. These men have really no in- 
terest in Bolshevism, or Communism, or So- 
cialism—or Russianism, for that matter—for 
thousands of them were put into General 
Wrangel’s army within forty-eight hours after 
their capture and were immediately sent back 
against the Bolsheviki; and they did very well 
—in fact, regimental commanders were not 
only glad to have them, but even preferred them 
to the raw recruits gathered in by Wrangel’s 
mobilization in the’ Crimea. 

As far as the soldiers themselves were con- 
cerned there was really remarkably little dif- 
ference between the Bolshevist and the Wran- 
gel armies—excepting, of course, the foreign 
element in the Bolshevist forces, the Letts and 
Chinese mercenaries, although the latter were 
very much fewer than the reports on the Con- 
tinent would indicate. Both armies were 
made up of mobilized peasants who were in the 
army either because they were forced into 
it or because, under existing conditions, there 
was nothing else todo. Few, indeed, had any 
idea of what they were fighting for, other than 
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the immediate military object of the particu- 
lar unit to which they belonged. The nearest 
approach to any great national idea came 
during the period of the Polish offensive when 
the thought of a foreign invader did for a time 
infuse something akin to a nationalistic spirit 
into the Red troops. And oddly enough, 
although a Polish success would have meant 
much to the Wrangel forces because of the re- 
sultant weakening of the Bolsheviki, still they 
saw the advance of the Poles with much uneasi- 
ness and often made bitter comments concern- 
ing it. In fact, the height of the Polish success 
marked the closest approach to an understand- 
ing to which the Bolsheviki and anti Bolsheviki 
ever came, and there were even indications 
that, had the Poles continued their advance 
into Russia, the Wrangel forces would have 
made common cause with the Reds to repel 
the invader. 


THE NATIONAL CONSCIOUSNESS 


EPEATEDLY one is struck with the 
almost entire absence of any national 
consciousness among the great masses of the 
Russians; and there are millions who have not 
even a racial consciousness. And yet the 
thought of a foreign invader always awakes a 
dormant spirit that galvanizes the whole 
shapeless mass into activity. This spirit 
has no relation to patriotism or nationalism, as 
we know the terms, but that it exists and that 
it is an enormous force even if it be clumsy and 
slow moving, every invader of Russia has had 
good cause to know! This feeling the Moscow 
authorities, with their keen insight into peas- 
ant psychology, turned to good advantage in 
the first place against the Poles and then 
against Wrangel. The Bolsheviki in their 
propaganda always stated that Wrangel was 
merely the tool of a foreign group and that 
his army was supported by foreign aid and for- 
eign troops. That there was not a word of 
truth in this did not greatly diminish the 
effectiveness of their propaganda since the 
people had no means of. finding out the truth. 
And the fact that Wrangel made an advance 
almost simultaneously with the Poles alien- 
ated many potential supporters in the interior 
of Russia who were bitterly hostile to the 
Bolsheviki and had long been waiting an op- 
portunity to join an anti-Bolshevist movement. 
The most successful exploit of this advance 
of the White army was the crossing of the 
Dnieper, which | had the fortune to witness: 
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On the day previous to the crossing of 
the Dnieper I had seen the capture of 
Chortitza Island, the former stronghold from 
which the old Zaporogian Cossacks directed 
their raids against the rich towns all the way 
from Constantinople to Poland. The Bolshe- 
viki evidently: had excellent information con- 
cerning the time and the place the White troops 
intended to cross, for they had concentrated 
all their artillery at the point selected. General 
Koutiepoff, who commanded Wrangel’s forces, 
had considered it likely that they would have 
this information, as this was the only good ford 
along this stretch of the Dnieper. Nevertheless, 
all-day long, as regiment after regiment arrived, 
infantry, cavalry, and artillery were all massed 
near the appointed crossing-place. But as 
soon as darkness set in, came the order to 
move, and with much sweating and swearing 
the entire army, with the exception of two bat- 
teries of artillery and a machine-gun company, 
got under way, part going up-stream, and the 
greater part going down-stream, where the 
river was considerably wider and deeper. At 
daybreak, as soon as the opposite shore could 
be made out, Koutiepoff’s artillery at the ford 
began a brisk fire, and this was followed by all 
the noise that the single machine-gun company 
there could produce. The Bolsheviki replied 
with everything’ they owned. About twenty 
minutes later, at the three places most difficult 
to cross on account of the width of the river 
and the depth of the water, General Koutiepoff’s 
army began its crossing, the Red artillery mean- 
while pouring in an overwhelming fire on the 
ford which was being so carefully avoided. 
The result was that the division at the upper 
crossing got across at a cost of eleven men 
wounded, while the entire cavalry corps and 
the division at the lower crossing had no cas- 
ualties whatever. And within forty minutes 
after the beginning of the action about nine 
hundred Bolshevist prisoners were busy haul- 
ing Koutiepoff’s artillery across the river. 

| talked with many of the prisoners within 
a few minutes of their capture, and there 
was no doubt whatever that their expres- 
sions of relief at being clear of the Bolsheviki 
were sincere. For the most part they were a 
ragged lot, many of them having only one boot 
—and others none at all. I kept on with the 
cavalry, and by nightfall | myself had counted 
mofe than 3,000 prisoners. 

In view of the importance of the operations, 
the very small casualty list pleased General 
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Koutiepoff enormously, and there was not a man 
in the army who did not understand that the rea- 
son of the small casualty list was that someone 
at the top had used his head; and the marching 
all night and the wading through icy water at 
the widest part of the river were soon forgotten 
in the enthusiasm for the leader who had so 
thoroughly outwitted the Bolsheviki. This 
is, of course, the sort of trick that will work only 
once, but Koutiepoff does not repeat. Time 
after time his resourcefulness was worth infi- 
nitely more for the morale of the Wrangel 
troops, than even all the prisoners and machine- 
guns and artillery that were captured as a 
result of it. The small casualty list on the 
above occasion also very thoroughly indicated 
the state of morale of the Red army, for with 
any fight at all they could have prevented this 
crossing entirely since they had a great ad- 
vantage in position as well as in numbers, and 
they could have made the attempt too costly 
for a second one to be undertaken. And 
once the crossing was made the great natural 
strength of the right bank of the river made the ~ 
Red efforts to oust the White very costly at 
best. Yet, within a month, these same White 
troops were staggering back under the smash- 
ing blows of the Red cavalry. What is the ex- 
planation? In the case of the crossing of the 
Dnieper by the Whites, the Red troops though 
greatly outnumbering the Whites, were made 
up of mobilized Russian peasants, who had no 
interest in the fight, and as there was no Red 
cavalry in their rear to drive them on, they 
simply did not fight. In the second case, 
that is when the Whites were driven back, it 
was Boudenny’s Cossack cavalry who deliv- 
ered the blow—again an illustration of the 
singular fact that the great Bolshevist strength 
is so largely non-Russian. 


ENTER GENERAL* WRANGEL 


N APRIL 1920, General Wrangel took hold 
of the demoralized remnants of General 
Denikin’s army, about 70,000 strong, which by 
the grace of God and good weather managed 
to get from the Caucasus to the Crimea, al- 
though without bag or baggage, guns or muni- 
tions of any sort. About the only equipment 
saved was a few automobiles belonging to fat 
generals of the quartermaster corps. 

I saw General Wrangel literally within a 
few minutes after his return to Russia. I was 
greatly impressed with him from the very first— 
his vibrant energy, his poise, his simplicity, his 
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air of leadership. Speaking of his plans, he 
gave as his first aim the unification of all the 
anti-Bolshevist efforts, then to reorganize the 
army, and with the Crimea as a base to form 
a nucleus where all Russians who did not be- 
lieve in Communism and Bolshevism could get 
together to work out the salvation of their 
country. He was very frank about his plans, 
but it soon became evident that he had no plan 
whatever except concerning the army. Regard- 
_ing things political and economic he seemed 
to have hardly an idea—much less a programme. 
I] really think it never occurred to him that 
it would be possible to attack the Bolsheviki 
other than with an army. He considered the 
Bolsheviki simply a military force that had to 
be put down by a stronger military force. 
That after all there was an idea back of the 
Bolshevist army, and that in order to defeat 
that idea he would have to supplant it with a 
better one; that to win in this struggle it 
would not do simply to try to use the people 
for his own purposes no matter how splendid 
such purposes might appear to him; that the 
very nature of the civil war meant that it could 
be won only by a leader who would champion 
the cause of the great masses of the people— 
nothing of that sort had ever occurred to him. 
] doubt whether it can ever occur to him, splen- 
did soldierman and patriot that he is—all his 
hope, faith, and energy were centred on his 
army. So we who were straining so eagerly 
for a glimpse of a real idea, could only hope and 
wonder whether, in the clamoring throng that 
surrounded him; he could find the right man to 
work out his political and economic programme. 
Without this neither Denikin, Wrangel, or any 
army commander that may appear, can suc- 
ceed. 

Despite the political hopelessness of the 
cause, Wrangel’s military leadership was in- 
spiring to watch. 

April and May, 1920, General Wrangel spent 
in further increasing the morale of his army, 
which, pending the organization of a commis~ 
sariat, was parceled out in small groups among 
the various Crimean villages. The principal part 
of this process was to make the army work. 
So thoroughly was the job done, that within 
about sixty days the beaten and bedraggled 
army, although still without equipment, was 
simply spoiling for a fight. 

Accordingly, early in June, 1920, the advance 
was decided upon. It was entrusted to Gen- 
eral Slashev, the dashing and picturesque young 
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leader of the Crimean forces of the previous 
winter. About a year and a half before, he had 
started out in the Caucasus with five congenial 
spirits, had gradually attracted a few dozen 
others to his standard, and some six months 
later was leading a young army held together 
simply by his own personality. When I first 
saw him, early in February of that year, | was 
rather startled by his very odd uniform 
trimmed with wide bands of fur in the old 
Cossack manner, and slashed with much gold 
lace. More startling still was the dead-white 
pallor of his skin and the deep-sunk black eyes, 
which burned with almost an unholy brilliancy. 
But his unending good humor no matter what 
the odds against him, and his amusing origi- 
nality, gave him great charm. This personal 
charm and attractiveness were about all he had 
with which to hold together his wild army— 
yet he held it with a firm hand. Among his 
many idiosyncrasies, | noticed that most of his 
orderlies and several of his aides-de-camp were 
extraordinarily good-looking young women. 
They may have smiled pleasantly at the Gen- 
eral once in a while, but when they were on 
duty at the entrance of the hut where he lived, 
with drawn sabre in hand, huge dagger and 
revolver at the waist, rifle swung across the 
back, and a double row of cartridges across the 


chest, they were businesslike indeed. Though 
food was pretty scarce at this time, the General 
always had a few casks of wine somewhere 


handy for himself and his friends. He was 
reported to have all the vices in the calendar. 
He drank like a fish, he took cocaine, his dis- 
ciplinary methods and dispensation of justice ° 
were very much of the rough-and-ready type, 
but he was adored by his army, though he had 
little but hardship and death to offer it. 


A ROUGH-AND-READY GENERAL 


STUDY of the source of his power and 

his hold on his men is the more interesting 
because, although he is a superlative example, 
he is nevertheless typical of the kind of man 
that comes to the front in times of great up- 
heaval under conditions such as obtain in Rus- 
sia. Much of his strength undoubtedly came 
from the fact that his men felt that they all 
were in his confidence; that they knew what 
they were trying todo. He made a practice of 
publishing very short and trenchant com- 
muniqués to his army, and in these he man- 
aged to compress an extraordinary amount of 
simple common-sense and wit. The result 
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was that, instead of grumbling about the fright- 
ful conditions under which they were living, 
the soldiers usually spent their spare time dis- 
cussing the latest stunt the General had done or 
was about to undertake. The day | saw him 
he had just hanged one of his friends who had 
attempted to start a mutiny. The body had 
been left swinging in the doorway of the rail- 
road station, in order, as he put it, that “the 
lesson of such conduct” might be brought 
home to all men who had to duck under the 
body in passing. 

The first advance of General Wrangel’s 
army took the form of a landing force ex- 
pedition; and consisted of about ten thousand 
men all told, embarked in twenty-seven ves- 
sels, including tugs, ice breakers, torpedo boats, 
and old cruisers. Although buffeted about 
for some days in a very bad storm, the ex- 
pedition managed to make its landing in the 
Tauride, just north of the Crimea, in very good 
order, and immediately began the advance 
into the interior. 


“SEVEN MILLION CZARS” 


ONSIDERABLY more than in the mili- 
tary operation itself, | was interested in 

the people’s attitude toward this advancing 
army, and in the point of view of the Bolshevist 
prisoners, who were arriving in increasing num- 
bers within two hours after the landing of the 
expedition. When Denikin’s army had made 
its first advance the previous year, it had been 
received by the population with flowers and 
rejoicing, but as the army had no commissariat 
and was consequently obliged to live on the 
country, the requisitioning thus made neces- 
sary, and the looting which differentiated 
little between friend and foe, before ‘long 
turned the entire population against the 
Denikin forces; and this in itself was no small 
contribution to his eventual defeat; for the 
farther he advanced, the more enemies had 
Denikin made among the peasants. General 
Wrangel, determined not to repeat this blunder, 
not only issued strenuous orders against all loot- 


ing and pillage, but also very strenuously en- 
forced such orders. 

And still there was no enthusiasm on the 
part of the population; on the other hand 
there was no hostility, the attitude being rather 
one of almost complete indifference. These 
people, all in rags, though food was plentiful 
in the country, had known the worst, and 
apparently cared little one way or the other, 
as far as the Bolsheviki and anti-Bolsheviki 
were concerned. Despite the heat | noticed 
many people in overcoats, simply because 
that was the only covering they had. The 
Bolshevist prisoners, too, were in very poor 
condition as regards uniforms. The only 
exceptions were two Jews, a doctor and his 
assistant, who had both uniforms and boots 
of good quality. When I came upon them 
and asked the mujhik who was guarding them 
who they were, he remarked that they were 
two of the “seven million Czars” that Russia 
had gotten in getting rid of one, a description 
of the present Jewish régime in Central Russia 
which I have often heard among the peasants. 

The only moral force which ever animates 
the Bolshevist army is that latent feeling of 
natural defence which stirs in the soldiers 
somewhat, at such times as the Bolsheviki can 
convince them that the Poles or Wrangel in- 
tend to dismember Russia. The Bolsheviki 
also got some results from their propaganda 
that Denikin, Wrangel, and all the White 
forces were in reality the old landlords backed 
by foreign powers come to take the land from 
the peasants again. 

The White armies, with their lack of a posi- 
tive cause, with little or no programme except 
to fight the Bolsheviki, with a few fighting men 
at the front and the many hangers-on in the 
rear, these armies, too, can have no great driv- 
ing force. 

The solution for Russia is not primarily by 
arms. The Bolsheviki got control by an idea, not 
by an army, and they are losing control because 
their idea is losing its grip. The Red army will 
not prevent this nor any White army cause it. 


In bis next article Commander Koehler explains why the peasants prefer the Bolsheviki 

to the Czar, how they have passively resisted Bolshevism, and the great advance they 

have made in their own conditions during the Bolshevist régime and despite the 

Bolshevist theories. The article following that is devoted to the result of Bolshevism 

in the towns, showing how human nature and economic laws are defeating the 
Bolshevist ideas, and pointing the way toward the future. 





